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ENCYCLICAL LETTER 


of our Holy Father, by Divine Providence, Pope 
Pius XI, on the occasion of the sixth centenary of 
the canonisation of St. Thomas Aquinas 


To our venerable Brethren, the Patriarchs, Primates, 
Archbishops, Bishops, and other Ordinaries in 
Peace and Communion with the Apostolic See, 


PIUS P.P. XI. 


Venerable Brethren, Health and the Apostolic 
Blessing. 


Only recently in an apostolic letter, following and 
confirming the statutes of Canon Law, we declared 
Thomas Aquinas to be the guide of youth who are 
engaged in the higher ecclesiastical studies. The 
approaching commemoration of the six hundredth 
anniversary of St. Thomas’s enrollment among the 
throng of the saints affords an excellent opportunity 
of urging and insisting upon the supreme profit to be 
derived by those who make themselves pupils of so 
greata Doctor. For true science and genuine piety are 
linked together in a wondrous kinship. God is very 
Truth and supreme Goodness; therefore, when God’s 
glory is sought in the salvation of souls—and that is 
the chief and essential function of the Church—it is 
not enough that the ministers of holy things should be 
well instructed in necessary knowledge, but that they 
should also abound in becoming virtues. This mar- 
vellous fellowship of doctrine with piety, of learning 
with virtue, of truth with charity, was singularly pre- 
eminent in the Angelic Doctor. He is likened to the 
sun because he sheds both light and warmth : he pours 
illumination into the mind and enkindles the flame of 
virtue in the will. God, the Fount of wisdom and 
holiness, seems to have wished to show forth in 
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Thomas how intimately linked are the practice of 
virtue and the contemplation of truth, and how a 
deeper pondering of truth produces more perfect and 
embellished virtues. He who lives purely and spot- 
lessly and has curbed all unruly desires is set free 
from a great hindrance: unshackled and disembar- 
rassed, he can lift his soul to heaven and look into the 
hidden things of God. As Thomas himself said : 
‘First life, then teaching; for the life leads to the 
knowledge of the truth." Similarly the sustained 
effort to understand supernatural things excites men 
to live more perfectly. Such knowledge must not be 
thought barren or useless : it teems with life and utility 
and its beauty is capable of enthralling and transform- 
ing the whole man. 

These are the things, venerable Brethren, we 
should learn from this commemoration; but in order 
that they may appear more clearly, We have deemed 
it fitting to speak briefly in this Letter of the holiness 
and teaching of Thomas Aquinas and to show the 
effects that flow therefrom for the priesthood and 
especially for those who are preparing for Orders. 
Moreover, we have wished to give a suitable document 
to all Christendom. 


Thomas possessed all the virtues in an excellent 
degree, and, according to his own teaching, they were 
all connected, growing together and rooted in charity 
‘which gives the form to the acts of all the virtues.” 
But if we would seek for special and peculiar marks 
of holiness, we should single out that virtue which 
gives Thomas a certain likeness to angelic natures, 
namely chastity. This virtue he kept unsullied in the 
face of a critical and perilous temptation and was 
worthy to be mystically girded by angels. This high 


1Comment. in Matth., V. 
22a, 2ae, XXIII, 8. 1a, 2ae, LXV 
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Encyclical Letter 


regard for purity was combined with hatred of the 
transitory joys of earth and a holy scorn for worldly 
honour. With inflexible firmness he resisted the in- 
sistent coaxings of his relations who wished him to be 
advanced to high places, and his own earnest entreaties 
prevented the Supreme Pontiff from conferring upon 
him the highest dignities and offices of the Church. 
But the chief and distinguishing feature of Thomas’s 
sanctity is what St. Paul calls tke word of wisdom 
(I Cor. xii, 8}—that combination of acquired and in- 
fused wisdom which is the fruit of humility, zeal for 
prayer and holy love of God. 

Humility was truly the foundation in which 
Thomas’s other virtues were fixed,—witness the meek 
obedience he showed to a lay-brother. Humility like- 
wise shines transparently through his writings which 
are fragrant with loyal obedience to the Fathers of the 
Church. ‘So greatly he revered the ancient Doctors 
that he would seem to have inherited the minds of 
them all.’* But his humility is supremely evidenced 
by the fact that he used his God-given genius not for 
his personal glory, but solely in the cause of truth. 
While other philosophers spend themselves in spread- 
ing abroad their own brilliance, he strives to hide 
himself behind his teaching, and thereby the heavenly 
light of truth alone gleams forth from him in unalloyed 
radiance.—Humility then and cleanness of heart 
together with unflagging zeal for prayer made the soul 
of Thomas docile and ready to yield to the promptings 
and illuminations of the Holy Ghost. The very prin- 
ciples and essence of contemplation consist in the 
acceptance and the following out of these inspirations. 
In order the more readily to obtain these illuminations 
from above, he would often abstain from food, spend 
whole nights in prayerful vigil and, surrendering to a 
holy impulse, he would repeatedly lean his head 

3 Leo XIII, Aeterni Patris. 
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against the tabernacle and he would constantly turn his 
eyes with sorrow and love towards the image of Jesus 
Crucified; and he confided to his friend, St. Bona- 
venture, that, whatever he knew, he had for the most 
part learned from the Book of the Crucifix. Truly it 
could be said of Thomas as it was said of Dominic, 
his Father, that he never spoke except of God or to 
God. 

Since he was wont to contemplate everything in God, 
the First Cause and Last End of all things, it was easy 
for him in his Summa Theologica and in his life to 
follow the two-fold wisdom of which we have already 
spoken. Here is his own description: ‘By means of 
the wisdom which is acquired by human study, we have 
a right judgement about divine things according to the 
perfect use of reason. But there is another wisdom that 
comes down from above and judges of divine things 
by virtue of the natural affinity it has with them. This 
is the gift of the Holy Ghost . . . by which a man is 
made perfect in divine things, not only learning but 
also experiencing divine things.” 

This God-given or infused wisdom in company with 
the other gifts of the Holy Ghost and charity, the 
queen of all the virtues, increased continually in the 
heart of Thomas. For him it was a most certain doc- 
trine that the love of God must always be on the 
increase : ‘This is evident from the very form of the 
commandment, 7 hou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart; the whole is the same as the perfect 
...+ Lhe end of the commandment is charity, as the 
Apostle says (I Tim., i, 5) and the end is not subject 
toa measure, but only such things as are subject to the 
end.” And that is why the perfection of charity falls 
under a commandment and why everyone, according 
to his state of life, is strictly bound to strive after the 
perfection of charity. Further, charity properly makes 
“2a, 2ae, XLV, 1, ad 2: 2. * 2a, 2ae, CLXXXIV, 3. 
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a man tend towards God and it so unites his will to 
God that he no longer lives to himself, but unto God 
alone.* Consequently the ever-increasing love of God 
and the two-fold wisdom wrought in Thomas a com- 
plete and perfect forgetfulness of self so that when 
Jesus spoke to him from the crucifix the words, Well 
hast thou written of me, Thomas: what reward 
wouldest thou have? he answered, None, Lord but 
Thee. Thus fired with charity, he ceased not from 
deeds of service for others, either by writing books 
or assisting his brethren in their labours, relieving the 
poor even to the extent of despoiling himself of his 
own clothing, restoring health to the sick—witness the 
miracle he worked upon a poor woman who was healed 
of an issue of blood by touching the fringe of his habit 
as he went up to preach at the Vatican Basilica on 
Easter Day. 

And in which of the Doctors shall we find St. Paul’s 
word of wisdom more eminently than in the Angeli- 
cal? For his teaching does not simply instruct the 
minds of men, but impels their hearts to the keenest 
and most zealous love of God. ‘God’s love pours 
forth and creates goodness in things,” as he himself 
beautifully says; and he never wearies of illustrating 
all the mysteries of this diffusion of the divine Good- 
ness. ‘Hence it belongs to the essence of the highest 
Good to communicate itself in the highest manner to 
the creature, which God has chiefly brought about 
through the Incarnation.”* St. Thomas’s genius and 
the love that burned within him appear nowhere more 
gloriously than in the Office he composed in honour 
of the Blessed Sacrament. For this ineffable Sacra- 
ment he summed up his life-long devotion when, upon 
receiving the Viaticum, he said, ‘/ receive Thee the 
price of my soul’s redemption; for Thy love I have 
studied, watched and laboured.’ 

® 2a, 2ae, XVII, 6, ad 2m. tT. AA; 2 “TH, f, 4: 
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From this slight glance at Thomas’s great virtues 
it will not be difficult to understand the extraordinary 
excellence of his doctrine and the great authority 
it holds in the Church. Our Predecessors, as it were 
with unanimous utterance, have sounded its praises. 
Alexander IV during the very lifetime of Thomas did 
not hesitate to write: ‘To our beloved son, Thomas 
Aquinas, conspicuous for nobility and uprightness of 
life, who has through the grace of God established a 
whole treasury of scholarly science.’ And after his 
departure from this life, John XXII seems to have 
declared not only his virtues but even his doctrine 
sacrosanct, when addressing the Cardinals in Consis- 
tory, he uttered these memorable words: ‘He has 
illumined the Church more than all the other Doctors. 
A man will make more progress during one year in his 
books than a whole life-time spent in the writings of 
others.’ 

The greatness of Thomas’s intellectual glory was 
acknowledged by Pius V who declared him a Doctor 
of the Church with the title of the Angelic. His fame 
in the Church is indicated by the fact that the Fathers 
at the Council of Trent reverently proposed to place 
two books open upon the altar, the Scriptures and the 
Summa Theologica. But it is not possible to recount 
all the innumerable documents of the Apostolic See, 
yet we must not omit to mention Leo XIII, who did 
so much to revive Thomistic studies. This one work 
alone, even apart from all else that he did so wisely 
and well, would have been enough to secure for our 
Illustrious Predecessor, Leo, immortal fame and glory. 
Pius X, of holy memory, following Leo’s worthy ex- 
ample, declared the splendour of St. Thomas in his 
motu proprio, Doctoris Angelici, in which he said, 
‘Since the death of the holy Doctor there has never 
been a council of the Church at which he was not 
present by his doctrine and influence.’ More recently 
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Benedict XV, our beloved Predecessor, more than 
once repeated the same saying; and it was reserved 
for him to give in the Code of Canon Law which he 
promulgated a unique consecration to ‘the method, 
doctrine and principles” of the Angelic Doctor. We 
ourselves therefore, in approving these tributes to so 
great a genius, consider that Thomas should be called 
not only the Azgelic but also the Common or Universal 
Doctor of the Church, because his doctrine the Church 
has made her own. But because it would be an almost 
endless task to follow out all the causes and explana- 
tions our Predecessors have given of Thomas’s excel- 
lence, it will suffice to show that St. Thomas wrote, as 
he lived, inspired by a supernatural impulse, and that 
therefore his writings in which all the principles and 
laws of holy learning are contained, may be said to be 
of a universal nature and appeal. 

For, whenever by teaching or writing, he treats 
of divine things, he gives to theologians a splen- 
did example of the intimate relationship that should 
exist between study and personal devotion. The man 
who can reproduce an external description of a strange 
land cannot be said to know it quite in the same way 
as one who has actually lived there; so too no one can 
acquire an intimate knowledge of God by mere scien- 
tific investigations unless he lives a life of close union 
with God. The whole theology of St. Thomas is a 
practical study in friendship with God. As a small 
boy at Monte Casino he ceaselessly asked, What is 
God? and the writings of his mature manhood are an 
effort to answer this question; whether he is treating 
of the creation of the world, of man, laws, virtues or 
the Sacraments—all is seasoned with the thought of 
God, the Author of our salvation. 

St. Thomas enumerates the causes that make sacred 
study fruitless and barren: these are curiosity (which 

* Cf. Can. 1366, § 2. 
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is the disordered lust for knowledge), intellectual sloth 
and the cowardly shirking of difficulties; and as 
remedies against these, he urges a lively eagerness for 
work which will enkindle the fires of piety and gather 
force and strength from a holy life. Sacred studies are 
guided by a three-fold light, right reason, God-given 
faith and the gifts of the Holy Ghost. Thomas 
abounded in all three. He would humbly implore the 
Lord with fasts and prayers for the explanation of his 
difficulties; and God, in his kindness, would hearken 
to him and even send the Princes of the Apostles to 
instruct him. Hence it is no wonder that at the end 
of his mortal life when he had reached the loftiest 
heights of contemplation, he should regard all his 
writings and sayings as so much chaff, and that he 
should say he could dictate no more: he could now 
only await the vision of God. Thomas has told us that 
the chief fruits of sacred study are a great love of God 
and a great desire for eternal things. 

By his example he teaches us how we should enter 
into our studies and at the same time he gives us the 
firm and unshaken principles that should govern them 
all. Has any other master explained the nature, 
method and division of philosophy better than he? 
Consider only the clearness with which he demon- 
strates how all the parts and members of this science 
fit so beautifully and harmoniously into an ordered 
whole. ‘It is the function of a wise man,’ he said, ‘to 
order. Because wisdom is chiefly the perfection of the 
reason whose property is to know the order and rela- 
tion of things, for, although the senses arrive at the 
knowledge of things absolutely, yet it belongs to the 
mind or reason alone to know the order of one to 
another. Sciences are diverse according to the different 
orders that reason properly considers. The order 
which reason makes in its own act of consideration 
belongs to rational philosophy (or Logic) whose func- 
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tion is to consider the order of the parts of speech one 
to another and the relation of principles to conclusions 
and to one another. Natural Philosophy (Physica) 
considers the order of things which human reason con- 
siders but does not create, so that under the heading of 
Natural Philosophy is comprised Metaphysics. The 
order of voluntary acts belongs to Moral Philosophy 
which is divided into three parts: the first considers 
an individual man’s operations ordained to an end and 
is called Monastic; the second considers the opera- 
tions of a domestic group and is called Economic; 
the third considers the operations of men in a city or 
state and is called Political.’ Of all these parts of 
philosophy Thomas has treated, each in its own sphere. 
Beginning with those which have most affinity with 
human reason, he gradually mounts until he reaches 
‘the topmost summit and crown of all things.’” 

St. Thomas’s words on the power and value of the 
human mind are sacred. ‘Our intellect naturally 
knows being and those things that essentially belong 
to being, and upon this knowledge the knowledge of 
first principles is founded.’’* This phrase does away, 
root and branch, with the erroneous opinions of those 
modern philosophers who hold that, in the act of 
understanding, it is not beizg that is perceived, but a 
suggestion or impression of the percipient himself. 
These errors lead to Agnosticism which was so vigor- 
ously condemned in the Encyclical Pascendi. 

The arguments that Thomas uses to prove the ex- 
istence of God and to show that He is the One self- 
subsisting Being are as valid to-day as they were in 
the Middle Ages; and the Church’s dogma, solemnly 
defined in the Vatican Council, most clearly confirms 
them. Pius X thus interprets them: ‘That God, the 
beginning and end of all things, can be certainly 


10 Ethic. Lect., I. 1! Contra Gent. II, 56; IV, 1. 
12 Contra Gent. II, 83. 
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known by the natural light of reason, through those 
things that are made, z.e. through the visible works of 
his creation, as a cause is known in its effects, is a 
fact that can be demonstrated.”* And although his 
metaphysical teachings have aroused the bitterness of 
hostile critics, yet they still retain their force and 
splendour like pure gold that no acid can dissolve or 
tarnish. Truly and wisely did our Predecessor say: 
“To desert Aquinas, especially in his metaphysical 
teachings, is to risk disaster.’ 

The most noble of human studies is philosophy; 
but in the present order of God’s providence it cannot 
be said to excel every other study since it does not 
cover the whole order of God’s creation. In his Summa 
contra Gentes and in the beginning of his Summa 
Theologica, the Holy Doctor describes another order 
of things above nature and beyond the grasp of reason, 
a sphere of which man would have had no inkling 
unless the Divine Goodness had revealed it to him. 
This is the region where Faith rules: the science of 
faith is called Theology. And this science will be the 
more perfect in any one in proportion as he is more 
deeply versed in the doctrines of faith—and the 
fuller and more perfect will be his faculty for philo- 
sophising. There is no doubt that Theology reached 
the apex of its dignity in the works of Aquinas, who 
combined an absolute knowledge of divine things with 
a force of intellect wondrously fitted for philosophical 
argument. Wherefore, both in our schools of philo- 
sophy and Theology, St. Thomas holds the supreme 
mastership. In Theology there is no region into which 
his incredibly fruitful genius has not happily pene- 
trated. He was the first to establish Apologetics upon 
a sound and genuine basis: he well defined the differ- 
ence between faith and reason and accurately dis- 


13 Sacrorum Antistitum, 1 Sep., MCMX. 
14 Pascendi, 8 Sep., MCMVII. 
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tinguished the natural from the supernatural order. 
The holy Vatican Council, in declaring the things that 
can be naturally known about religion, says, that in 
order to know all things certainly and without error 
some divine revelation was needed; but in order to 
know the mysteries of God, divine revelation was 
absolutely necessary; and, in framing its definitions, 
the Council has borrowed from the arguments of St. 
Thomas. Whoever undertakes to defend Christian 
doctrine should adopt this principle of St. Thomas: 
‘To give assent to the things of faith even though they 
be above reason is not a sign of shallowness or light- 
mindedness.’’* He shows that although the things of 
faith are difficult and obscure, nevertheless there are 
obvious and clear reasons why a man should believe 
them and that ‘he would not believe them unless he 
saw that they ought to be believed.’"* He further adds 
that faith is not a hindrance or a yoke that enslaves : 
it is man’s most priceless boon : ‘ faith is the beginning 
within us of eternal life.’”’ 

Of that other part of theology, which deals with the 
interpretation of dogma, there is no wealthier nor more 
prolific author than Thomas. Nor has anyone ever 
pierced more deeply nor expounded with more sub- 
tlety the most august mysteries, such as the intimate 
life of God, the difficult problem of divine predestina- 
tion, the supernatural ruling of the world, the power 
that helps rational creatures to attain their last end, 
the redemption of the human race achieved by Jesus 
Christ and continued in the Church by means of the 
Sacraments, both of which (Church and Sacraments) 
are called by the Angelic Doctor ‘certain relics of the 
divine Incarnation.’ 

Likewise he reared up a solid fabric of moral theo- 
logy which is eminently capable of directing man’s 


5 Contra Gent. I, 6. 16 2a, 2ae, I, 4. 
‘7 De Veritate, XIV, 2. 
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actions to their supernatural end. And since he is so 
clearly perfect in his theology, he gives secure reasons 
and precepts not only for the direction of man’s indi- 
vidual life, but likewise for domestic and civil society. 
Thus he is our source for economic and _ political 
science. In the Second Part of his Swmma Theologica 
he deals with paternal authority and family life, of 
the lawful authority in state or nation, of the law of 
nature and international law, of peace and war, jus- 
tice and property, of laws and allegiance, of our 
duties to private individuals and the common good, 
and that in the natural as well as in the supernatural 
order. If in private, in public and in international 
relations all these things that Thomas lays down were 
kept holy and inviolate, nothing more would be needed 
to reconcile man to ‘the peace of Christ in the king- 
dom of Christ’ which the whole world so greatly de- 
sires. It is to be earnestly wished that those who deal 
with the problems of international law might consult 
Aquinas in their efforts to lay the foundation of what 
is called a League of Nations. 

Nor is his ascetical and mystical science any less 
noble. He reduces the whole of moral discipline to 
the virtues and gifts, and he excellently defines the 
same method and discipline for various states of life, 
whether for those who follow the ordinary Christian 
life or for those who strive after consummate perfec- 
tion, whether in a contemplative or active order. 
Therefore if we wish to understand the first Com- 
mandment and its extent and how charity and the 
accompanying gifts of the Holy Ghost increase, if 
we would know all the many states of life, for instance 
of perfection, the religious life, the apostolate, and in 
what they differ and what is their nature and force, if 
we are seeking to know these and such points of 
ascetic and mystical theology, we must first of all 
approach the Angelic Doctor. 
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Whatever he composed, he accurately based and 
constructed upon Holy Writ. For, beginning with the 
belief that Scripture is in each and aH of its parts the 
Word of God, he diligently used in its interpretation 
those laws which our Predecessors, Leo XIII, in his 
Encyclical Letter Providentissimus Deus,and Benedict 
XV, in his Encyclical Letter Spiritus Paraclitus, have 
sanctioned and approved. He laid it down as a prin- 
ciple that: ‘The Principal Author of Scripture is the 
Holy Ghost . . . Man was the instrumental author.”* 
Of the absolute historical authority of the Bible there 
can be no doubt, but, for the meaning of the words 
and the literal sense he based himself upon a rich and 
fruitful spiritual sense of which he explained there 
was a threefold division: the allegorical, tropological 
and anagogical. 

Lastly, it was his singular gift to be able to turn his 
theological teaching into beautiful liturgical prayers 
and hymns. He has become the supreme poet and 
herald of the Eucharist. Wherever the Catholic 
Church exists, his hymns will be heard—those hymns 
which combine an emotional and prayerful piety with 
a perfect and unparalleled exposition of the doctrinal 
bearings of this august Sacrament which is chiefly 
called the A/ysterium Fidei. None will therefore 
wonder that he has won for himself the title of the 
Eucharistic Doctor. 

From the things we have already called to mind, we 
should like to gather some practical facts. First it 
behoves our young men, especially, to look to St. 
Thomas and to strive to imitate sedulously the great 
and beautiful virtues that shine forth in him. Before 
all, they should learn humility, which is the foundation 
of the spiritual life, and chastity. Let them learn from 
a man of sovereign genius and of sovereign doctrine 
to hold in horror all puffed-up pride of mind and to 

1® Quodlib, VII, 14 ad 5. 
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unite with their studies humble prayers for a full out- 
pouring of the divine light. Let them learn from so 
great a master to fly with watchful care the fascinations 
of evil delight lest the eyes of their mind be dimmed 
to the perfect vision of truth. For St. Thomas con- 
firms the perfect example of his own life by positive 
precept: ‘If anyone refrains from bodily delights in 
order more freely to yield himself to the contemplation 
of truth, this belongs to rectitude of reason.’’® Where- 
fore we are warned in Holy Writ Wisdom shall not 
enter into a sinful soul, nor dwell in a body subject to 
sin (Wisd. I, 4). If St. Thomas had not been victorious 
when his chastity was in peril, the Church would prob- 
ably have had no Angelic Doctor. We sometimes see 
young men allured and ensnared by evil pleasures, 
despairfully forsaking holy purity and giving them- 
selves up to the worst excesses; therefore, Venerable 
Brethren, it is our ardent wish that you should propa- 
gate, especially among youths destined for the priest- 
hood, the Society of the Angelic Warfare, founded 
under the patronage of St. Thomas for the preserva- 
tion of this holy virtue; and regarding this Society, we 
confirm all the indulgences granted by Benedict XIII 
and our Predecessors. In order to make it the more 
easy for anyone to be enrolled in this holy Society, 
we grant the faculty to members of wearing, instead of 
a cord, a medal bearing on one side a representation 
of St. Thomas being girded by angels and on the other 
Our Lady Queen of the Holy Rosary. 

St. Thomas who wonderfully combined within him- 
self wisdom, infused and acquired, who had recourse 
to prayer and fasting to help in the solution of his 
difficulties, who regarded the Crucifix as the source of 
all his learning and his most precious Book, has been 
fittingly chosen as the Patron of all Catholic schools. 
But he should be recommended, especially to young 

19 2a, 2ae, CLII, 2. 
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men preparing for Orders, so that they may derive the 
greatest fruit from the highest of all possible studies. 
Members of the Religious Orders should look upon St. 
Thomas as a mirror of religious perfection. They 
should remember him as one who refused high digni- 
ties in order that he might live and die, humbly obedi- 
ent in the holiness of his profession. And to all the 
faithful we would commend the example of his devo- 
tion to the Queen of Heaven whose Angelic Salutation 
he loved to recite and whose sweet Name he was 
accustomed to inscribe in the margins of his books, 
and also of his intense love for the Blessed Sacrament. 
We would remind priests that, as the writer of his Life 
says: ‘Daily he would say Mass unless hindered by 
illness and he would hear another Mass which he fre- 
quently served.’ But what words can describe the 
fervour and devotion with which he said Mass and 
rendered thanks to God afterwards? 

In order to banish errors, in which lies the source of 
all the miseries of our time, we must cleave to the 
teachings of Aquinas more religiously and insistently 
than heretofore: for Thomas has altogether over- 
thrown the modernists. In philosophy, as we have 
already said, he defends the power and validity of the 
human mind, proving with powerful arguments the 
existence of God. In matters of faith he distin- 
guishes between the supernatural and the natural 
order, showing the motives for belief and explaining 
the dogmas themselves. In Theology he shows that 
what we accept by faith is not founded upon opinion, 
but upon unchangeable truth. In Biblical matters 
he delivers the genuine notion of divine inspiration. 
In social science and right he sets out the principles 
of social and legal justice (commutative and distribu- 
tative), explaining the relationship between charity and 
justice. In ascetics and the science of Christian per- 
fection he gives salutary counsels; and in his own day 
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we know that he was a valiant defender of the Reli- 
gious Orders against those who attacked them. Lastly 
against that freedom of thought, independent of God, 
which men commonly boast, he affirms the claims of 
the First Truth and God’s supreme authority over us. 
It is not surprising that the modernists fear no Doctor 
of the Church more than they do Thomas Aquinas. 

It was said of old to the Egyptians who were in need 
of corn, Go to Joseph; so to all who hunger for truth 
we would say, Go to Thomas for the food of sound 
doctrine that will sustain the soul unto everlasting life. 
For this food is easily accessible to all, witness the fol- 
lowing testimony uttered during the process of his 
canonisation: ‘Many doctors, religious and secular, 
have flourished upon the clear and luminous teaching 
of this Doctor because of its concise, clear and simple 
method. . . . Even the laity and the less learned in 
sacred science long to have his writings.’ 

We therefore wish all to take sedulous heed and to 
observe inviolate all that our Predecessors, especially 
Leo XIII” and Pius X* have commanded, and also 
what we ourselves have already ordered; and this 
chiefly applies to those who hold positions of authority 
in the schools of higher studies for the clergy. Let 
them be assured that they will have done their duty 
and fulfilled our expectations when they have steeped 
themselves in the works of Aquinas and learnt to love 
him and communicated the same ardent love to their 
pupils and made them fit to arouse the same love in 
others. 

Among the lovers of St. Thomas, as all sons of the 
Church engaged in higher studies should be, we long 
to see a healthy rivalry in study, provided there be 
none of those bitter recriminations which help not 
truth, but break the bonds of charity. The following 
canon of the Church’s Code should be held as a sacred 

2° Aeterni Patris. 21 Doctoris Angelici. 
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command: ‘In the study of rational philosophy and 
Theology and in the instruction of the students, the 
professors should entirely follow the method, doctrine 
and principles of the Angelic Doctor and hold them 
religiously,’* and concerning this rule they should 
behave in a manner that entitles their calling him their 
Master. But let none expect from his neighbour more 
than the Church, the Teacher and Mother of all, 
expects from all; that is to say, in those matters 
wherein the Catholic schools are divided according to 
the contrary opinions of approved authors, no one is 
forbidden to follow the view that seems to him more 
probably true. 

When we honour Thomas we concern ourselves not 
merely with an appreciation of Thomas himself, but 
with something far greater, namely the authority of the 
Church as Teacher. Since then the whole of Christen- 
dom ought to celebrate this centenary worthily, We 
greatly desire that this should be done throughout the 
whole world during the present year (that is to say from 
the 18th of July to the end of the year following). 
Wherever clerical students are being trained, and this 
not only amongst the Friars Preachers, whose Order, 
in the words of Benedict XV, ‘is to be praised not so 
much for having raised up Thomas as for never after- 
wards having by a hair’s breadth swerved from his 
teaching,” but amongst all other religious Orders, in 
all clerical colleges and in all large Catholic schools 
and academies, to whom he has been assigned as 
Patron. It is fitting that this sacred city in which for 
a time Aquinas held the office of Master of the Sacred 
Palace, should take a leading part in the celebrations ; 
and that foremost amongst all houses of study in their 
manifestations of holy joy should be the Pontifical 
Collegio Angelico (where Thomas may be said to have 

22Can. 1366, § 2. 
23 Act. Apost. Sedis., 1916, p. 397- 
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his home) and the other Clerical training establish- 
ments in Rome. 

To increase the brilliance and the fruits of this 
solemn festival, We grant the following privileges in 
virtue of our Apostolic authority : 

(1) That in all churches of the Order of Preachers, 
and also in every church or chapel, open or accessible 
to the public, especially those of Seminaries, Colleges 
or houses for the education of youth, there should 
be devotions during a triduum, a week or a novena 
with all the pontifical indulgences which are usually 
to be gained on festivals of the Saints and Blessed in 
Heaven. 

(2) That in churches of the Friars and Sisters of 
the Order of St. Dominic, it should be possible, on 
any one day during the celebrations, for all who have 
duly confessed their sins and received the Holy 
Eucharist to gain a plenary indulgence foties guoties 
for each visit to the altar of St. Thomas. 

(3) That in churches of the Dominican Order, 
priests of the Order (including Tertiary priests) may 
on any Wednesday or on the first free day of the week 
throughout the year of the centenary, say the Mass of 
St. Thomas as prescribed for his feast, with or with- 
out Gloria and Credo, according to the liturgy of the 
day, and obtain a plenary indulgence on the usual 
conditions. 

Further, there must be held in Seminaries and other 
houses of clerical study on some day within the whole 
of this time, a public disputation in philosophy or 
other serious study in honour of the Angelic Doctor. 
And henceforth, to observe the feast-day of St. 
Thomas, as befits the Patron of all Catholic schools, 
we wish that day to be a holyday from study, cele- 
brated not only with High Mass but also—at least in 
Seminaries and religious houses—with a disputation 
such as we have just mentioned. 
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Finally, in order that the studies of our students, 
with Aquinas for Master, may daily yield more and 
more fruit to the glory of God and the Church, we 
append to this Letter the form of prayer which he him- 
self used, and we beg you to see that it is widely pub- 
lished. Whosoever recites it, let him know that for 
each recitation, an indulgence of seven years and 
seven quarantines is granted by authority. 

As a pledge of God’s blessing, and as a proof of 
our paternal good-will to you, Venerable Brethren, 
and to the clergy and people, entrusted to each of you, 
We affectionately impart the apostolic benediction. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, the 29th day of June, 
on the feast of the Princes of the Apostles, in the 
year 1923, the second of our Pontificate. 


PIUS PP. XI. 


PRAYER. 


Creator ineffabilis, qui de thesauris sapientiae tuae 
tres Angelorum hierarchias designasti, et eas super 
caelum empyreum miro ordine collocasti, atque uni- 
versi partes elegantissime distribuisti; Tu, inquam, 
qui verus Fons Luminis et Sapientiae diceris, ac 
supereminens Principium, infundere digneris super 
intellectus mei tenebras, tuae radium claritatis, 
duplices, in quibus natus sum,ame demovens tenebras, 
peccatum scilicet, et ignorantiam. Tu, qui linguas 
infantium facis disertas, linguam meam erudias atque 
in labiis meis gratiam tuae benedictionis infundas. 
Da mihi intelligendi acumen, retinendi capacitatem, 
addiscendi modum et facilitatem, interpretandi sub- 
tilitatem, loquendi gratiam copiosam. Ingressum in- 
struas, progressum dirigas, egressum compleas: Tu 
qui es verus Deus et homo, qui vivis et regnas in 
saecula saeculorum. Amen. 
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THE CANONISATION OF ST. THOMAS 


T. Thomas Aquinas died on the 7th of March, 

1274. He was canonised on the 18th of July, 
1323, and therefore last month we kept the six-hun- 
dredth anniversary of this crowning event upon a 
truly wonderful life. We are happy to be able to 
present to our readers a translation of the present 
Holy Father’s Encyclical Letter, in which he extols 
the life and works of St. Thomas and calls the atten- 
tion of all Christendom to his unique glory. 

Faithful Catholics who read the Encyclical will do 
so reverently and without demur. They take him for 
granted. For them he is a saint, an intellectual giant 
of undisputed eminence : he is the Doctor of Doctors, 
whose writings have received an authoritative sanction 
that no one without temerity would question. Yet we 
must in a sense try to disengage ourselves from this 
inherited tradition if we would appreciate to the full 
the prodigious importance of the Church’s action in 
canonising him. We need a real sense of history to 
understand its real significance. 

Nearly half-a-century passed between St. Thomas’s 
death and his canonisation. The delay is significant 
and a large volume might be written dealing with its 
underlying causes. It has been said that it is a family 
failing of the Dominican Order to be indifferent about 
pressing forward the claims of its members to saint- 
ship; but this corporate bashfulness was not the only 
cause that retarded St. Thomas’s elevation to the 
altars of the Church. St. Thomas left behind him 
an elaborate body of doctrine in many large volumes; 
and it was those volumes that chiefly caused the delay. 
Three centuries before St. Thomas’s time, Rabanus 
Maurus had said (himself having written an Encyclo- 
pedia in twenty-one volumes): ‘He alone can escape 
calumny who writes nothing.’ St. Thomas had written 
much and had received more than his share of calumny 
and opposition. 
1008 
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The Canonisation of St. Thomas 


We must not look upon St. Thomas as a recluse 
hidden away among his manuscripts: he was no mere 
obscure university professor. Great thinker and 
great contemplative though he was, he was yet in the 
best sense of the phrase a man of action. All Europe 
knew him. From Paris to Rome, to Naples and 
Cologne he had journeyed on foot and as Pére 
Mandonnet'’ says, ‘he had divided the learned world 
into two parts,—his disciples and his adversaries. He 
was either admired or attacked: no one ignored him.’ 

The Church’s action in the process of canonising a 
saint is proverbially slow and deliberate. If she moves 
with wise caution in the case of those whose heroic 
virtues she is considering, her pondered prudence 
will be all the more marked when the candidate for 
this highest of honours has been a voluminous writer. 
Every phrase he has written must be scrutinised and 
winnowed and no word of doubtful doctrine will 
escape the severe sifting. In canonising a saint, the 
Church holds up the life of an heroic soul for our 
admiration and imitation, but when she sets her seal 
upon the sanctity of one who was a writer, doctor and 
theologian, she does something more: she gives her 
solemn approval to a vast body of positive doctrine. 
The canonisation of a writer does not give his writings 
infallible authority, but it does give them a certain, 
serious definite sanction. 

When one thinks of St. Thomas’s daring adoption 
of the Aristotelian philosophy, of his breaking away 
from conservative methods and of the opposition he 
brought upon himself as an innovator and a ‘modern- 
ist,’ the wonder is, Pére Mandonnet suggests, not that 
his canonisation was held up so long, but that it was 
carried through in the comparatively brief period of 
forty-nine years. In the learned essay already re- 
ferred to, Pére Mandonnet says that the critical state 


‘La Canonisation de Saint Thomas d’Aquin, par P. Man- 
donnet, O.P. (Le Saulchoir, Kain, Belgium). 
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of Europe at the beginning of the fourteenth century 


actually hastened the canonisation. 

‘ The Church was on the brink of a crisis which was to 
work itself out two centuries later in the apostasy of half 
of Europe. The Holy See, aware of the forces of dissolu- 
tion already at work to break up her unity, sought to stem 
the peril by setting up against these forces of destruction 
the power of resistance and stability contained in the 
works of St. Thomas. The pontificate of John XXII 
(1315—1334) marks the critical period of the epoch. 
Twenty-five years of profound uneasiness, strife and con- 
flict bore witness to the internal ills that had developed in 
Christendom since the decline of the thirteenth century. 
The civil and ecclesiastical powers were ranged one against 
the other in deadly rivalry: a spirit of revolt against reli- 
gious authority was growing up amongst the laity; signs 
of discord were appearing within the hierarchy of the 
Church ; there was a revival of heresy and sectarian fana- 
ticism among the common people. The whole world was 
in a turmoil of impatience and irritation ; it was prompt to 
criticise and ever ready with the most violent invective. 
The papal authority and the very constitution of the 
Church itself were threatened. The clergy, secular and 
regular, became infected with this fever of anarchy. The 
University of Paris bade fair to become a stronghold of 
error. The Averroism, against which St. Thomas had so 
stoutly defended the truth, showed signs of revival under 
the patronage of Jean de Jandun. Duns Scotus and 
Durandus of St. Porgain had begun to pick to pieces the 
synthesis of St. Thomas and were trying to prove his meta- 
physic illusory. Neo-Platonism was veering into the dan- 
gerous semi-pantheism of Master Eckhart; and Raymund 
Lull, who knew no Latin, was rushing into all sorts of 
theological excesses. Arnold of Villanova, an eminent 
doctor of medicine, was, with frantic extravagance, follow- 
ing out the revolutionary programme of the Waldenses in 
an effort to reform the Church.’ 


In the face of this confusion of events and general 
intellectual disarray, the Holy See sought for some 
solid foot-hold, a standard and a rule that she could 
offer to a convulsed Christendom. It was already at 
hand in the masterpieces of philosophy and theology 
which St. Thomas had left behind. It was only neces- 
sary to confirm and consecrate his works by solemnly 
declaring the sanctity of their author. 
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The Canonisation of St. Thomas 


The world to-day is perhaps in a worse state, intel- 
lectually, socially and morally than it was in the early 
fourteenth century. It has been shattered and torn 
by a hideous war; and men, sick of strife, are looking 
longingly for something stable, positive and construc- 
tive. The Holy Father’s appeal to the ‘method, 
doctrine and principles’ of the Angelic Doctor which, 
he declares, are as fresh and valid as they were in his 
own day is worthy of the most serious consideration 
that Catholics can give it. Tue Epiror. 


THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC CONGRESS 


ROM Tuesday, July roth, to Friday, July 13th, 
F during a summer heat of unparalleled ferocity, 
the men and women who look upon themselves as the 
heirs of the Tractarians held a Congress in the Albert 
Hall. The things said and done by these successors 
of Froude, Keble and Newman give food for thought 
and prayer. 

(1) The Congress, merely as a social and religious 
phenomenon, cannot be ignored, and should not be 
belittled. It is a social and religious fact of no little 
interest that, during a heat-spell which welted our 
tropical visitors, one of the largest halls in the world 
was filled for even the less important meetings of a 
religious congress. 

Moreover, this Congress was representative not of 
a Church, but only of a party within a Church. It was 
assuredly a religious phenomenon of significance that 
this section of a section of Christians could brave 
tropical heat for a religious idea. This is all the more 
interesting to us Roman Catholics, because, if we may 
believe our experts in organisation we, the Roman 
Catholics of England and Wales, might undertake the 
task of filling the Albert Hall at general, but hardly 
at the sectional, meetings of any congress. We are 
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therefore glad that 7he Tablet has set the note of 
commentary in these wise words of charity : 

‘Other pens as keen as scalpels will probe the weak 
places of the Congress ; but we prefer to look at its strong 
points. Surely it is an occasion of thanksgiving that the 
largest, the most earnest, the most reverent, the most 
learned party in the Established Church is openly recanting 
at least ninety per cent. of the traditional protests against 
Rome’ (The Tablet, 14th July). 

(2) The significance of this Congress may best be 
measured by its heredity. It is, what it claims to be, 
the authentic child of the Oxford Movement. The 
Congress hand-book recorded that .. . ‘the Satur- 
day of Congress Week, July 14th, is the ninetieth 
anniversary of Keble’s Assize Sermon on National 
Apostasy, which is generally considered to have been 
the beginning of the Oxford Movement.’ The Oxford 
Movement was an attempt to save the State-Estab- 
lished National Church from Disestablishment by 
appealing away from the national to the Catholic 
Church. To be consistent and effective that appeal 
had to be not national, not congregational, not presby- 
terian, but Episcopal. From the beginning the Trac- 
tarian Movement was in theory and dogma, if not in 
practice, a frank appeal to the authority of the Epis- 
copate constituted by Jesus Christ. 

Not that the Episcopate could always command the 
obedience of the men within the movement. But when 
the Tractarians ventured to strain most of their prin- 
ciples by frankly disobeying their bishops, it was on 
the further principle that they were obeying the wider 
and more authoritative Episcopate of the Church 
Catholic. As a matter of fact, historians of the psy- 
chology of religious beliefs record that for the last 
ninety years these acts of disobedience to the national 
Episcopate, in obedience to the general or Catholic 
Episcopate, have been committed in order to re- 

*The Anglo-Catholic Congress (Handbook). Preface: A 
Vision of the Future. N. P. W(illiams). P. 19. 
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The Anglo-Catholic Congress 


invigorate the Church of England with doctrines and 
practices of the Church of Rome. 

(3) But in 1920 the Lambeth Conference of 252 
bishops of the Church of England had sanctioned the 
report of the sub-committees on re-union with the 
Latin Communion, containing the words, ‘there can 
be no fulfilment of the Divine purpose in any scheme 
of re-union which does not ultimately include the great 
Latin Church of the West.” The Anglo-Catholic 
party found themselves—if we may say so—invited 
to enter into some kind of relationship with that ‘great 
Latin Church of the West,’ from whose existing doc- 
trine and practice they had so freely borrowed. Anglo- 
Catholics soon realised that the leading of the Lam- 
beth Bishops could not be set aside even on a plea of 
apostolic work, except by implicitly repudiating their 
principle of Episcopacy and by a refusal to see that 
otherwise no apostolic work could be fruitful, because 
the Church, which is not ONE, cannot be APOSTOLIC. 

(4) A significant incident is recorded in the follow- 
ing letter sent to the press : 

Sir,—May I ask you to insert the following statement 
concerning the Anglo-Catholic Congress which is now being 
held in London? In the Daily Telegraph of July 5th this 
paragraph appeared : ‘ It is worth while remarking that at 
the request of Cardinal Bourne a box in the Albert Hall 
has been reserved for all sessions of the Congress for the 
use of His Eminence’s representatives.’ 

When my attention was drawn to the matter I com- 
municated immediately with the Daily Telegraph denying 
the truth of this statement and asking for its correction. It 
can only have come, through a process of exaggeration, 
from the simple fact that His Eminence, in response to our 
invitation, gave permission to one of his clergy to attend 
the Congress in order that the priest in question might 
have first-hand knowledge of its doings; but that he was 
to attend in an entirely unofficial capacity and in no way as 
a representative.—Yours, &c., ARTHUR MONTFORD, Chair- 
man of the Anglo-Catholic Congress Committee. 


? Conference of Bishops of the Anglican Communion, 1920. 
V., No. 8, Part IIT. 
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(5) The preliminary message of the Bishop of Zan- 
zibar, Chairman of the Congress, contained the follow- 
ing words: ‘... We are not concerned with the 
shibboleths of Low Church, High Church, Broad 
Church, Liberal, Modernist, or even to the new zon- 
party party. We stand or fall with Christ’s Church, 
Catholic and Apostolic. And we wait patiently till the 
Holy Father and the Orthodox Patriarchs recognise 
us as of their stock.” 

This most explicit reference to the Holy Father was 
indicative that the Congress would attempt the task 
of giving some effect to the desires and recommenda- 
tions of the Lambeth Bishops. But the action of the 
Congress went beyond the message of its Chairman. 
At the opening session in the Albert Hall, the Chair- 
man asked the meeting to send messages to His 
Majesty, the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. Lastly, the Chairman, 
the Bishop of Zanzibar asked the meeting to entrust 
him with sending a message to the Holy Father. We 
record the (official?) account given in The Church 
Times (July 13th): 

MESSAGE TO THE Pope (through the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster). 
16,000 Anglo-Catholics in Congress assembled offer respect- 


ful greetings to the Holy Father, humbly praying that the day 
of peace may quickly break. 


Those who were present at the vast meeting can wit- 
ness to the applause that greeted and approved this 
message to the Holy Father. 

For the moment we must content ourselves with the 
simple commentary already quoted from The 7 ablet. 
‘Surely it is an occasion of thanksgiving.’ There is a 
sense in which this message of ‘16,000 Anglo-Catho- 
lics assembled in Congress’ is an appeal to Rome. 
Pending that appeal to the heart of the Holy Father 
we must be, if not silent, at least ‘prudent and watch 
in prayer.’ Vincent McNasszs, O.P. 

* The Church Times, 29th June, p. 768. 
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ABOUT THE FOREIGN MISSIONS 


NE of the most satisfactory features in the pro- 
O gramme of the Birmingham Catholic Congress 
is the announcement of the great missionary exhibition 
at Bingley Hall. We had a missionary exhibition on 
a smaller scale at Westminster last year. As a first 
effort of the kind it was very creditable to its pro- 
moters, though it had the defects of a first attempt. 
Its scope was necessarily limited. It was rather a 
group of small exhibitions bearing on the work of some 
of our mission organisations, than a weil-organised 
demonstration of Catholic missionary enterprise as a 
whole. We may hope that the Bingley Hall Exhibi- 
tion will show a considerable advance in this respect; 
and further, that it will be the first of a series of Con- 
gress Exhibitions, representing more and more efh- 
ciently at each of these Catholic gatherings the de- 
velopment of the foreign missions. 

Speaking of the missions at the Liverpool National 
Catholic Congress, Cardinal Bourne said : 

‘ There is, in truth, solid evidence that the work of the 
Foreign Missions is winning for itself a much more im- 
portant place in the hearts of the Catholics of England and 
Wales, and every effort must be made to maintain and in- 
crease this interest. It is more than likely that before long 
the Apostolic See will call upon the whole Catholic world 
for a more widespread, more completely developed, more 
effective, and fully international organization of the mis- 
sionary activities of the Church. If, and when that 
moment comes, the Catholics of England and Wales must 
not be wanting in zeal, devotion and generosity.’ 


This forecast has been amply verified. The Holy See 
has made its appeal to the zeal and generosity of the 
Catholic world, and shown its appreciation of the 
work of the Propagation of the Faith by transferring 
the central direction of the Association to Rome itself. 
In England there has been a marked expansion of 
Catholic missionary activity; but while fully recognis- 
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ing the progress of recent years, it must be acknow- 
ledged that there is as yet little more than a good 
beginning of what should be our due share in the 
Apostolic work of the world-wide Church. 

Progress in this important matter will depend very 
largely upon a wider knowledge among our people of 
the work of the missions, and the removal of miscon- 
ceptions that are obstacles to Catholic zeal. In the 
minds of some good people one finds a curious insu- 
larity. They tell us that home needs are so serious 
that it is hardly a sound proposition to ask that any 
part of our scanty resources should be diverted to far- 
off lands; that our real mission field is here in Eng- 
land; and that the greatest work that could be done 
for the foreign missions would be to make England 
Catholic. No one will deny this last proposition. If 
England were again Catholic, it would mean that in 
many regions of the mission field the people to whom 
the Gospel is preached would no longer be confused 
by the rival message of the Protestant missions, and 
the zeal of our separated brethren at home would no 
longer find an outlet in the maintenance of these 
heralds of jarring creeds, but would be devoted to the 
great work of the missions of the one Catholic Church. 
But though marked progress is being made towards 
that long hoped for return of England and the Eng- 
lish speaking peoples to Catholic unity, we have to 
admit that it is a slow process, and, unless God grant 
us something like a tremendous miracle, the hoped for 
end is still in the far future. Meanwhile, apart from 
the decisive fact of the call of the Holy See to co- 
operation in this apostolic work of the foreign missions, 
we must recognise the further fact that our co-operation 
has a distinct bearing on the progress of the home 
missions. 

In 1836, when Dr. Wiseman, afterwards the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Westminster, delivered his first 
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About the Foreign Missions 


course of lectures at St. Mary’s, Moorfields, on the 
claims of the Catholic Church, two of the nine lectures 
were devoted to the question of the foreign missions. 
Yet the course (to which large numbers of non-Catho- 
lics were attracted by the speaker’s reputation) was 
distinctly a piece of home mission work. He dealt 
with the records of the mission field to demonstrate 
the Catholicity of the world-wide Church; to show 
that in the present as well as the past she had fulfilled 
our Lord’s command to teach all nations; and that in 
the missions there was a living proof that their Divine 
Master’s grace and power were with her messengers. 
He was speaking at a time when the missions were just 
beginning to recover from the widespread ruin caused 
by the Revolution and the long wars that followed it. 
Gregory XVI (of whose great work as the re-organiser 
of the missions even we Catholics know too little) had 
just begun the restoration. Wiseman had to tell of the 
very limited resources yet available, and mentioned 
that in recent years the annual number of missionaries 
sent to Asia was on an average about ten only. He 
said something of the wonderful things that had been 
accomplished in the past, but he rightly dwelt chiefly 
upon existing conditions, and he was able to marshal 
a long array of evidence—largely from non-Catholic 
sources—showing how the Catholic Church was able 
to make a successful appeal to men of every race and 
of every grade of civilisation. 

The argument, thus put forward nearly a century 
ago, has more than tenfold strength to-day. Non- 
Catholics, who have more than a nominal attachment 
to the various forms of Protestantism, have almost in- 
variably—to their credit be it said—an interest in 
mission questions; but as a rule they know nothing 
of the vast range and the marvellous triumphs of the 
Catholic apostolate. They are deeply impressed when 
the facts are brought home to them. Amongst those 
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who actually witness the work of our missionaries, there 
are many conversions. A few days ago I was talking 
of the missions with a distinguished British officer. 
He told me that the first thing that had attracted him 
to the Catholic Church, of which he is now a zealous 
member, was the sight of Catholic missionaries living 
the hard, poverty-stricken life of their people in the 
villages of Southern India. To make the work of the 
missions known in England is a good work for the 
conversion of England. 

But our own people, too, have much to learn about 
the foreign missions. It is surprising how many edu- 
cated Catholics are strangely ignorant on this subject. 
I have heard a layman, who had been one of the suc- 
cessful students of a famous college, remark, as if he 
were referring to a matter of common knowledge, that 
the Church was having such a difficult time in Europe 
that the mission field was largely left to the Protes- 
tants; and that the Church had done great things in 
the past, but was able to do very little in our own day. 
I gave him a few facts on the subject, though I could 
only touch lightly on some salient points. He told me 
he was delighted at hearing what I told him; that it 
was all ‘news to him’; and he added, ‘Surely we 
might be told something of this at school and college, 
and we might hear something of it now and then from 
the pulpit.’ 

With this suggestion one must heartily agree. But 
under existing conditions our Catholic education from 
the primary school to the college is largely regulated 
by official codes, inspections, public examination pro- 
grammes and the rest, based, not on our own ideals 
and requirements, but on the educational ideals of a 
non-Catholic country. It is often difficult to provide 
time in the crowded programme of each day even for 
the necessary religious instruction. Under an ideal 
system, in every school our young people would learn 
1018 
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About the Foreign Missions 


something of the glories of the Church’s story in the 
past and of its work in the present. They would 
realise under the influence of such knowledge that 
they were indeed ‘citizens of no mean city.’ It would 
be an inspiration and a safeguard to them to feel an 
honourable pride in belonging to the Catholic Church. 
They would need to know only a few of the leading 
facts about our missions of to-day in order to grasp 
not as an accepted belief, but as a matter of practical 
up-to-date evidence, the Church’s claim to unity, 
Catholicity, and sanctity. Our boys and girls are 
taught something of the geography of the British Em- 
pire, but they should be taught something also of the 
geography of the Catholic Church. I often think I 
would like to see mission maps on the walls of every 
Catholic school. But maps suited for the purpose do 
not yet exist. Our people know something of the mar- 
tyrs of the first centuries. In recent years they have 
learned something of the martyrs of the English per- 
secution. But how many know that not a decade of 
years goes by without its martyrs in the mission field, 
and that in the present, as in the past, the blood of 
martyrs is the seed of the Church. 

The first time I visited the Foreign Mission Semi- 
nary in Paris, the student who acted as my guide 
showed me in the ‘Salle des M/artyrs’ a small golden 
chalice, and told me it was one of the most precious 
treasures of the house, for it was the chalice used by 
Monsignor Pierre Borie, Vicar Apostolic of Western 
Tonkin, in his missionary journeys. The bishop was 
beheaded with two of his native priests on November 
24th, 1838. The student told me how each of the mis- 
sionaries, before he left the seminary for the Far East, 
had the privilege of one morning using the martyr’s 
chalice as he said his daily Mass. ‘I shall take the 
martyr’s chalice to the altar some day, two or three 
years hence,’ he said. And then his face lit up with the 
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strong emotion that inspired his words as he added, 
‘Who knows but I may have his good fortune.’ I do 
not know if his generous hope was realised; but there 
were at that time in the seminary students who, a few 
years later, gave their lives for the faith in the terrible 
days of the Boxer rising in China. Three years ago a 
Vincentian Father, who had returned to Europe to 
take part in the administrative work of the Far Eastern 
Missions, told me how, since the revolt, there had been 
a sudden rise in the number of conversions in Northern 
China; and how, if there were only more workers 
available, the number of converts would be still 
greater. Amongst them in the neighbourhood of Pekin 
there were some who had themselves taken part in the 
massacre of the Christians. “ They acted in ignorance,’ 
he said; ‘they had been misled into an honest belief 
that they were destroying the enemies of their country 
in 4 just war. But the very blood they shed and the 
prayers of their victims have secured their conversion.’ 

One may say, ‘It is like a story of the early Church.’ 
True enough, but it is a true story of to-day and a 
reminder that through all the centuries the Church is 
the same. This is the inspiring lesson that comes to us 
from the mission records of our.own time. Our people 
need a wider and fuller knowledge of the Catholic 
missions, not only to secure their larger co-operation 
in the good work, but also because such knowledge 
cannot fail to be an inspiration and a help to them in 
their daily lives. This is why we count the Mission 
Exhibition as one of the most important features of 
the coming Catholic Congress, and hope that it will be 
the first of many such exhibitions, the experience of 
each of them in turn securing that those that follow 
in the series will be more and more representative and 
effective. 

A. Hitiiarp ATTERIDGE. 
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THE VISITATION 
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THE VISITATION. 


Distaff and spindle idle laid, 

Forth with this tiding, unafraid, 

On Jewry’s hills her gracious feet 
Move like the hind at morning fleet : 
Quam felix ea! 

Good Zachary, whose lips are dumb, 
With praiseful heart beholds her come. 
To greet her runs Elizabeth— 
Magnificat then Our Lady saith, 


Anima mea! 


E. Hamitton Moore. 
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CORSICA BOSWELL* 


N the south aisle of Westminster Abbey is a monu- 
ment by Flaxman, with a long and sonorous in- 
scription in the manner of the time, to the memory of 
Pasquale de Paoli, the Garibaldi of the eighteenth 
century. In Upper Seymour Street, Portman Square, 
and in South Audley Street, we may see the homes in 
which General Paoli lived as an honoured exile. And 
in old St. Pancras Churchyard, the sexton will point 
out the spot where his remains long rested, until in our 
own day they were taken back to his beloved Corsica. 
Our English Catholic forefathers, who heard Mass 
in the Sardinian and the other Embassy Chapels, must 
often have looked with interest at this foreigner of 
singularly noble bearing who shared in their devo- 
tions; and no one was more welcome than he at the 
meetings of the famous Literary Club, presided over 
by Dr. Johnson. Reynolds, Garrick, Gibbon, Gold- 
smith, Burke were his admiring friends. George III 
never signed a warrant for a government pension with 
greater willingness than that which bore the name of 
Paoli. 

As the General walked the quiet London streets, 
what memories were his! His early days in his native 
Corsica, his hatred of the Genoese oppressors of the 
island, his friendship and his rivalry with the Bona- 
parte family (some have it he was Napoleon’s god- 
father at baptism), his exile and military education in 
Naples, his return to Corsica, his nomination as Dic- 
tator and Generalissimo, his terrible struggle first with 
Genoa, then with France; his wise rule and excellent 
laws, the birth of a nation his own work; the years of 


* The Journal of a Tour to Corsica, and Memoirs of Pascal 
Paoli. By James Boswell, Esquire. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by S. C, Roberts. (Cambridge University Press, 1923. 
6/- net). 
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Corsica Boswell 


splendid guerilla warfare, the expulsion of the for- 
eigner, the final terrible battle, the cutting his way 
through the flower of the French troops, the refuge 
found on a British frigate; the enthusiastic welcome in 
London, the kindly words of George III. 

Paoli was a great man, and no biographical dic- 
tionary could be complete without an adequate notice 
of him. But fate had more in store for him than this. 
He was to be one of the favoured few who should not 
only be remembered by posterity, but who should also 
live to posterity. Like Johnson, he was destined to be 
immortalised by the dramatic genius of that greatest 
of interviewers, that supreme artist, James Boswell. 


In 1765, Boswell, a young man of five and twenty, 
arrived in Corsica. He was even then a born hero- 
worshipper, and a great hunter of social and literary 
celebrities. Already he had tried his hand on Dr. John- 
son, though so far the friendship was but imper- 
fectly developed. Hume, Voltaire, Rousseau, Keith, 
Churchill and Wilkes had each in turn been his 
quarry. Later on he was to hunt down the great Lord 
Chatham and many a lesser lion, before his final and 
exclusive concentration on Johnson. In going to Cor- 
sica, his object was to fasten himself upon Paoli, then 
at the height of his power and fame as a patriot. He 
would interview him, tear the heart out of his person- 
ality, squeeze his brains, take down his table-talk, be- 
come closely associated with him, and shine in conse- 
quence for ever after with a reflected glory. Incident- 
ally, he would write up Corsica, which no one in his 
own world had ever before thought of visiting. 

It was an age of ‘labels’—‘Capability Brown,’ 
‘Single-speech Hamilton,’ ‘Conversation Sharp,’ and 
the like; he would be ‘Corsica Boswell’! And he 
certainly was. He succeeded in all he had proposed 
to himself. Paoli became his life-long friend, and no 
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one ever henceforth thought or spoke of Corsica with- 
out thinking and speaking of Boswell too. 


Three years after his visit to Paoli came out his 
Journal of a Tour to Corsica, with the sub-title and 
Memoirs of Pascal Paoli. This was preceded by a 
long introductory Account of Corsica, containing all 
that would nowadays be looked for on the subject in 
an encyclopaedia, in manuals of history and geo- 
graphy, and in Murray or Baedeker. There have been 
many books on Corsica since; Boswell’s (says Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan) remains ‘still by far the best.’ 

The success of the work was instantaneous, and 
made the youthful author celebrated. The King, who 
was a great reader, said of it to Paoli in an audience 
he accorded him in the days of his exile, ‘ Boswell’s 
book is written cox spirito.’ Horace Walpole thoughtit 
paved the way for Paoli’s English pension of a thou- 
sand a year. Gray was ‘strangely pleased and moved 
by it.’ Not only the highly-critical Walpole, but 
Lyttelton, Mrs. Macaulay, General Oglethorpe and 
David Garrick were delighted with it. Johnson 
thought it ‘in a very high degree curious. I know 
not any narrative by which curiosity is better excited 
or better gratified.’ 

The author followed up his book by a volume of 
British Essays in behalf of the Brave Corsicans, 
preached a crusade for the patriots, raised subscrip- 
tions for them, interviewed the elder Pitt to press their 
claims, and finally made his celebrated and dramatic 
appearance at the Shakespeare Festival at Stratford 
in 1769 in the costume of a Corsican chief. Truly 
‘Corsica Boswell’! 

The first edition, published by Dilly in the Poultry 
(he gave a hundred guineas for the manuscript) and 
printed at the Foulis Press in Glasgow, was followed 
by a second in the same year, and by a third in 1760. 
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Corsica Boswell 


Dr. Birkbeck Hill reprinted it in 1879, bound up with 
other matter. And now the Cambridge University 
Press in the present year of grace 1923 gives us an 
edition of the Tour by itself, with notes and an intro- 
duction by a well-known and very competent John- 
sonian editor and scholar. These are the only English 
versions, but from the first there have been numerous 
translations—in French, German, Dutch and Italian. 
Boswell’s most ardent desire was for literary fame. 
The Life of Johnson lay a quarter of a century ahead, 
but, thanks to his Corsica, he could already (as he him- 
self wrote) ‘walk among the rocks and woods of my 
ancestors, with an agreeable consciousness that I have 
done something worthy.’ 

When Boswell arrived in Corsica, there was a ces- 
sation of hostilities, the Doge and Senate of Genoa 
were praying for peace, and their remaining garrisons 
were cooped up helpless in the corners of the island. 
Having braved the danger of capture by Barbary 
pirates, and well-furnished with British passports and 
credentials, Boswell landed at a Corsican harbour and 
made his way to Corte, the capital. He presented him- 
self to the General, who was at first very suspicious of 
him, and took him for a spy. ‘He wrote down all I 
said,’ Paoli remarked long afterwards; ‘whenever I 
looked at him, there in his hands were his note-books 
and his pencil.’ How like the Boswell of later years! 

But Boswell’s true character soon became known, 
and all fear of him was laid aside. Presently the Cor- 
sicans got it into their heads that he was a kind of 
informal ambassador from England, and there was no 
honour too great for him. The General’s splendidly- 
caparisoned horse was at his service, soldiers attended 
him, and his morning chocolate was served on a silver 
salver adorned with the arms of Corsica. He fre- 
quently dined with Paoli, and was visited by all the 
nobility. 
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Now and again, the little faults of character, for 
which Dr. Johnson would some day sternly rebuke 
him, peep out : 

‘Throughout all Corsica, there is hardly an inn, and 
before I was accustomed to the Corsican hospitality, | 
sometimes forgot myself, and imagining I was in a publick 
house, called for what I wanted, with the tone which one 
uses in calling to the waiters at an inn. I did so at Pino, 
asking for a variety of things at once; when Signora 
Tomasi, perceiving my mistake, looked in my face and 
smiled, saying with much calmness and good nature, ‘“‘ One 
thing after another, Sir.’’’ 


The strange tastes which were afterwards so often to 
lead him to visit felons in Newgate, and to witness 
public executions at Tyburn, were already in course 
of development. He went to see three murderers in 
their cells at the castle of Corte; and he had an inter- 
view with the common hangman, who ‘seemed sensible 
of his situation, and held down his head like an ab- 
horred outcast.’ 

Of all the good things in the book, the following 
is perhaps the most attractive—Boswell at his 
lightest : 

‘One day they must needs hear me play upon my Ger- 
man flute. I gave them one or two Italian airs, and then 
some of our beautiful old Scots tunes. The Corsicans 
were charmed with the specimens I gave them, though I 
may now say they were very indifferently performed. My 
good friends would also have an English song. I sung 
them ‘‘ Hearts of Oak,’’ and translated it into Italian for 
them. Never did I see men so delighted. It was quite a 
joyous riot. I fancied myself to be a recruiting sea officer. 
I fancied all my chorus of Corsicans aboard the British 
fleet.’ 


Alike in the Zour, and in its introduction, there is 
much of Catholic interest. Boswell tells us that there 
were in Corsica at that time sixty-five houses of Fran- 
ciscan friars of various sorts, two of Jesuits, two of 
Dominicans, and five of Servites, yet not a single nun- 
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nery. Some of these convents had ‘not inelegant’ 
churches, large and well laid out gardens, good vine- 
yards and abundant supply of bee-hives. Boswell 
often lodged in them, and ‘learnt to repair to my dor- 
mitory as if I had been a friar for years.’ He would 
go to choir with them, listen to the organs, and admire 
the carving of the altars. ‘The services were con- 
ducted with propriety.’ He says he was never looked 
on as a heretic, and ‘difference of faith was forgotten 
in hospitality.’ 

The Corsicans were very zealous in their faith, Bos- 
well thought, and he invariably speaks of it with re- 


spect. 

‘At sunset the people sing the Ave Maria, with great de- 
votion and some melody. It was pleasing to enter into the 
spirit of their religion, and to hear them offering up their 
evening orisons.’ 

He was enormously impressed by General Paoli’s 
deep religious feeling, and theological conversations. 
He never felt his mind more elevated, he tells us, than 
when one day at dinner the Dictator of Corsica gave 
the principal arguments for the being and attributes 
of God. 

He stands up stoutly for the monks and friars, their 
piety, sober ideas, serenity and peace of mind. Their 
preaching, too, pleased him : 

‘I was curious to hear a Corsican sermon. At the 
parish church our priest did very well. His text was in 
the Psalms: “‘ They go down alive into the pit.’’ After en- 
deavouring to move our passions with a description of the 
horrors of hell, he told us ‘“‘ St. Catherine of Siena wished 
to be laid on the mouth of this dreadful pit, that she might 
stop it up, so as no more unhappy souls should fall into it. 
I confess, my brethren, I have not the zeal of holy St. 
Catherine. But I do what I can, I warn you how to avoid 
it.’’ He then gave us some good practical advice, and 
concluded.’ 

Boswell was very fortunate in the Corsican priests he 
met. They were fine fellows. The superior of the 
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Franciscans was ‘a resolute divine, who had formerly 
been in the army.’ Another was ‘a man of much ad- 
dress.’ A Servite friar had talent and virtue ‘united 
with a singular decency and sweetness of manners.’ 
One of his hospitable country hosts was just ‘such a 
venerable hermit as we read of in the old romances.’ 
Others were possessed of learning and abilities, and 
of ‘animating discourse.’ But they were not above 
pulling his leg : 

‘ They were a pretty droll society of monks in the con- 
vent at Ornano. When I told them that I was an English- 
man, ‘* Aye, aye,’’ said one of them, ‘‘ as was well observed 
by a reverend Bishop, when telling of your pretended refor- 
mation, Angli olim angeli, nunc diaboli. The English 
formerly angels now devils.’’ I looked upon this as an 


honest effusion of spiritual zeal. The fathers took good 
care of me in temporals.’ 


And so we leave the 7 o0uz—a thoroughly character- 
istic piece of Boswell’s best work, and one of the most 
delightful travel-books in our language. 


F. Rosert Bracey, O.P. 
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ADRIAN FORTESCUE 


R. FORTESCUE was not a born parish priest, 

but he was a far better one than many people who 
think they understood him suspect. The work was 
often against the grain—it offended the extreme retic- 
ence which was the key-note of his character—but he 
never shirked a duty. His visits to the poor and the 
sick were paid with the most scrupulous regularity, no 
matter how busy he might be, and he was never known 
to refuse to see any caller, however inconvenient it 
might be for him to interrupt his work to receive him. 
That reticence of his, and his horror of humbug, as 
well as his impatience with stupidity, and his absolute 
inability to grasp the difficulties of untrained minds 
and to make excuses accordingly, often caused tem- 
porary misunderstandings between him and _ his 
parishioners. There is no harm in saying—because 
everyone knows it—that he had a quick and very acid 
wit. Often—but not nearly so often of late years— 
he wounded the feelings of inoffensive people without, 
apparently, being able to realise that he was cruel. 
When he did realise it, he gave himself no peace until 
he had made amends. He would catch you up on his 
bicycle in the town, jump off, and without any pre- 
liminary good-mornings (he hated ceremony, and 
would never shake hands) : ‘ Look here,’ he would say, 
‘let’s be friends. I’ve been a beast to you. When are 
you coming to tea with me? Come next Monday.’ 

In one way, at least, he was an ideal parish priest. 
His congregation was (as Dr. Vance said in his funeral 
oration) the best educated in Europe. He took endless 
pains to make every person in the parish understand 
his religion, and appreciate the liturgy. He gave up 
two hours every Saturday evening to writing, in his 
exquisite hand, the notice-sheet for the week. During 
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the war, when numbers of Belgians came to Mass, he 
wrote every notice in three languages—French and 
Flemish, as well as English. (In the same way, in 
those days, on great feasts, he would preach three ser- 
mons, one after the other, in English, French and 
Flemish, at every Mass.) The notice-sheet always 
gave learned—and sometimes humorous—accounts of 
the saints whose feasts fell during the coming week, 
and detailed instructions, in cases of difficulty, for find- 
ing the proper of the Mass, so that when, for instance, 
there were more than twenty-four Sundays after Pente- 
cost, everyone in the congregation knew that the parts 
sung by the choir were to be found in the proper for 
the twenty-third Sunday, while the rest of the proper 
followed that of the extra Sundays after Epiphany— 
and so on. All these little complications were mere 
child’s play to anyone trained by Dr. Fortescue. The 
music for the following Sunday was also given, with 
the names and dates of the composers, and often a note 
on one or other of the hymns which were to be sung, as, 
for instance, /vcunda Lux: ‘Phos hilarion,’ a very old 
Greek hymn sung in the Byzantine evening service 
‘at the lighting of the lamps,’ attributed to the martyr 
Athenogenes (second century); or, Victimae Paschali 
laudes, the Easter Sequence, by Wipo (d. 1048), chap- 
lain to the Emperor Conrad II. 

On great feasts these notice-sheets would be en- 
riched with illuminations. Nothing was too much 
trouble, nothing was too good for the church he loved 
—the church he was seen to enter, by an unobserved 
spectator, for the last time to kiss passionately the altar 
at which he had said his Mass for fourteen years. 

His Mass was something to remember. It was slow: 
every word was perfect, and audible; every gesture 
was measured. All that was about the altar was exqui- 
sitely tended. He spent hours with his servers, before 
every great feast, practising every detail of the cere- 
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monies. The offices for Holy Week, for which he had 
a deep devotion, were carried out with every possible 
ceremony in St. Hugh. (How angry he was if you said 
St. Hugh’s!) He laboured incessantly to teach the 
choir to sing Tenebrae. To be a member of the choir 
was to receive, in fact, a thorough education in litur- 
gical music. 

In 1913 he compiled for the use of his people a 
book of Latin hymns with English prose translations, 
which Miss Newdigate printed for him at Astley Cot- 
tage, Letchworth. In the preface he says: ‘I have 
gathered together all the hymns and chants which we 
usually sing, with a double purpose. First, that any- 
one who knows the tune may join the singers; 
secondly, that those who do not sing may be able to 
follow, to know what is being sung. Every text has an 
English translation on the opposite page. If anyone 
does not understand Latin, he can use the translation 
as his own prayer, and so join in intention with those 
who sing.’ And further: ‘There is not, and there is 
never likely to be, any religious poetry in the world 
worthy to be compared with the hymns of the Latin 
ofice . . . Our old Latin hymns are immeasurably 
more beautiful than any others ever composed. Other 
religious bodies take all their best hymns from us. It 
would be a disgrace if we Catholics were the only 
people who did not appreciate what is our property. 
And, from every point of view, we of the old Church 
cannot do better than to sing to God as our fathers sang 
to Him during all the long ages behind us. Nor shall 
we find a better expression of Catholic piety than 
these words, hallowed by centuries of Catholic use, 
fragrant with the memory of the. saints who wrote in 
that golden age when practically all Christendom was 
Catholic.’ Opposite each Latin hymn is an English 
translation in prose, and in most cases a note precedes 
the hymn, as, for instance, the ‘Te decet laus : Doxo- 
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logy in the Evening Prayer of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions (vii, 48; fourth century) in Greek; in Latin in 
St. Benedict’s rule (xi; sixth century) to be sung at 
the end of Matins.’ 

All this trouble Dr. Fortescue took for a mere hand- 
ful of ordinary people. In the same way, he wrote, 
and had printed and distributed among the pari- 
shioners, a leaflet on the classical pronunciation of 
Latin. This was one of his whims. Newcomers to the 
choir who sang ch instead of & in caeli, or v instead of 
w in ave, were scourged with whips, and he was so 
particular about the separate enunciation of each vowel 
in words like saecula that a strange priest coming to 
the church was heard innocently to regret that the 
choir sang in Cockney accents. 

Another of his whims was to pronounce the E in 
England in a German manner, a habit of which no one 
and nothing could cure him—not even reprisals by the 
choir in the shape of a soft g in aguus. 

His sermons were short, but they were always 
thought out, and packed with instruction. Sometimes 
he said things which surprised and displeased literal- 
minded people, who were not used to him. Year by 
year, when the feast of the English martyrs came 
round, he would begin his sermpn by reminding his 
hearers that any person who suffered death ‘for the 
dear Master we love so well’ (this was a great expres- 
sion of his) was a martyr, and that while we loved to 
honour those who had died for our holy faith, we 
should never forget those others, Protestants, who also 
died for what they conceived to be the truth. 

Another characteristic saying, which came round 
every year about Christmas time, was a notice, on Sun- 
day morning, that evergreens for the decoration of the 
church should be left in the presbytery garden on the 
afternoon of O Rex Gentium. In the evening he would 
announce with pained surprise that it appeared that 
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Adrian Fortescue 


there were actually some Catholics so appallingly 
ignorant that they had never heard of the Great O’s, 
and, consequently, had to be told on which day O Rez 
Gentium fell. 

Other jokes of his, outside the church, often took the 
form of riddles, and sometimes offended people who 
did not know him very well. As, for instance: What 
is the difference between X (a member of the congre- 
gation) and Balaam’s ass? Answer: There is no dif- 
ference. (Reproached, he indignantly denied having 
said this. ‘I said the advantage was considerably on 
the side of the ass! ’) 

His Lenten sermons on the Passion attracted a 
number of non-Catholics to Compline on Sundays. 
Then—and almost only then—he laid aside his retic- 
ence, and spoke words which drew tears and made 
converts. (He made a good many converts at Letch- 
worth, and took endless pains over their instruction.) 
He was never eloquent. He was too honest intellect- 
ually, and too scrupulous, lest by any words of his he 
should call forth emotion which might hinder the free 
use of the reason. But few people who heard these 
Lenten addresses will ever forget them, and it was no 
surprise to his congregation to hear from those who 
were with him in his last illness that his mind dwelt 
constantly, in those weeks of agony, on the sufferings 
of our Lord, and that he many times refused morphia, 
in his determination to persevere along the ‘royal road 
of pain’ (this was another of his expressions) which, 
Lent by Lent, he had described in his little church at 
Letchworth. 

During the last year he preached on Sunday morn- 
ings on the Gospel according to St. Matthew, and in 
the evenings he gave very detailed instructions on the 
commandments of the Church, insisting repeatedly on 
the duty of loyalty to authority. His complete can- 
dour, his high sense of honour, his generosity, and the 
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strictness of his private life, made him universally ad- 
mired and respected by all classes of people in Letch- 
worth, even by those who had known what it was to 
feel the rough of his tongue. His services were at the 
disposal of everyone. I doubt if anyone who asked 
him to give a lecture, or translate a letter, or clear up 
a difficulty, went away disappointed. If the book club 
wanted a Dante lecture, or the dramatic society wanted 
help in their costumes for Everyman, or the golf club 
wanted an illuminated address, they all knew their 
way to the presbytery, and Dr. Fortescue always found 
time somehow to do what they wanted. 

In a town where the Anglican clergy go about in 
cassocks, he was to be seen everywhere in his queer 
little Norfolk suit, and either bare-headed or in a 
boyish straw hat. His visiting-cards bore the simple 
inscription: Adrian Fortescue. No one was ever— 
outwardly—less priestly; no one was ever—inwardly 
—more thoroughly a priest. 


Epitu CoweE.Lt. 
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CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT ECONOMICS 


HE title of Dr. O’Brien’s new volume* is some- 

what misleading. The immense research which he 
has here condensed into less than two hundred pages 
is concerned, not with a description of the practical 
effects of the Reformation in breaking down the social 
and economic life of the Middle Ages, but ‘ex- 
clusively with the effects of the Reformation on eco- 
nomic thought and theory.’ He disclaims all intention 
of writing history, on the ground that it would involve 
a complete study of Europe since the middle of the 
sixteenth century. He confines himself to the discus- 
sion of a thesis which challenges unending controver- 
sies, setting himself ‘to prove that both capitalism and 
socialism alike can be shown to have had their origin 
in the Protestant Reformation.’ 

At first sight, such a discussion would appear to be 
purely academic. But Dr. O’Brien raises questions 
which go to the root of all modern social reform. 
Whereas the standard teaching of the economists 
generally explains the intolerable tyranny which we 
understand by modern capitalism as the natural out- 
come of the industrial revolution, Dr. O’Brien main- 
tains with great ability—and he supports his argument 
with a mass of evidence from recognised authorities 
in half-a-dozen countries—that it was not the indus- 
trial revolution which produced capitalism, but capi- 
talism (as he interprets it) which produced the indus- 
trial revolution. In other words, capitalism cannot 
be regarded as the result of natural economic develop- 
ment; Dr. O’Brien maintains that it is the outcome of a 
false philosophy of human life. The issue, when pro- 
perly understood, has a supreme practical importance 


*An Essay on the Economic Effects of the Reformation. 
By George O’Brien, Litt.D., &c. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne. 7/6 net). 
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for the whole study of modern economics. IfDr.O’Brien 
is right, then the only hope of checking and reversing 
the inhuman progress of modern capitalism consists 
in a repudiation of the attitude towards life of which it 
is the logical and inevitable result. If it is true that the 
individualism and the revolt against religious author- 
ity, which became established in the Reformation, have 
produced and could not have done otherwise than pro- 
duce, an unrestricted concentration of human energy 
upon the acquisition of private wealth, then all modern 
social reform must be regarded as a hopeless struggle 
against forces which cannot be controlled. If Dr. 
O’Brien’s thesis is correct, then the only cure for 
modern capitalism consists in a complete return to the 
moral teaching of Catholicism, which is alone capable 
of exercising in economic and social life the influences 
which insist upon the duties as well as the rights of 
men in the exercise of trade. 

A thesis which has such wide bearings upon all 
modern economics deserves close attention. Dr. 
O’Brien expounds it with the erudition and the lucidity 
and originality of thought for which his earlier volumes 
have established his reputation. Briefly, Dr. O’Brien 
insists that the essential difference between capitalism 
and the economic life of the Middle Ages does not 
consist, as is popularly supposed, either in the fact 
that the capital employed in industry is nowadays most 
often owned by people who do not themselves work 
in the industry (since there were many people of this 
class in the Middle Ages), nor in the abolition of the 
laws against usury. On this much-disputed point Dr. 
O’Brien declares emphatically that so long as a capi- 
talist was prepared to share in the risk of an operation 
which he financed, the Church had absolutely no ob- 
jection to his receiving dividends on the money he 
invested in it. Nor does Dr. O’Brien admit either 
avarice (which is nowhere more remarkable than 
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among smail farmers in various parts of the world), 
or the difference between large scale and small scale 
production, as the distinguishing marks of modern 
capitalism. Everyone of these phenomena existed 
already almost everywhere in the Middle Ages, and 
their modern prevalence is only a difference of degree. 
Dr. O’Brien insists that the really essential character- 
istic of modern capitalism is ‘that the accumulation of 
wealth is looked on as a good in itself. In the case of 
the producer in the pre-capitalist era, enjoyment or 
consumption of some kind was regarded as the ulti- 
mate end of all economic effort : but, in the case of the 
person animated by the capitalist spirit, accumulation 
is regarded as a motive to be pursued for its own sake.’ 

Frankly, I must confess that I find Dr. O’Brien’s 
definition, as thus stated, not altogether convincing. 
The suggestion that miserly thrift is the main incen- 
tive to production under modern capitalism can 
scarcely be upheld. It is of course obviously true of 
certain well-known millionaires, with whom the accu- 
mulation of wealth for its own sake became a domi- 
nant passion, scarcely more reasonable than collecting 
stamps or first editions, and who have had to appoint 
whole companies of secretaries to spend for them the 
money that they never have the leisure to enjoy. But, 
writing without any expert knowledge of medieval 
history, I cannot believe that avarice of this kind was 
not as frequent in all eras of history as it is nowadays. 
In any case I cannot agree that such avarice was the 
main incentive, for instance, of a great capitalist like 
Lord Northcliffe, or that it is the motive which has 
induced countless Jewish capitalists in modern times 
to devote their lives to the acquisition of vast wealth 
in an infinite variety of commercial activities. To say 
that the late Sir Joseph Lyons, for instance, devoted 
himself to making money out of popular restaurants 
simply for its own sake, or that Sir Raphael Tuck has 
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for years printed and distributed billions of picture 
postcards all over the world merely in order to in- 
crease his account at the bank seems to me a wrong 
interpretation of the psychology of Big Business. That 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie or Mr. Rockefeller may have 
devoted themselves for years to making money for its 
own sake is quite probably true. But to say that Lord 
Burnham is more interested in the profits of the Daily 
Telegraph than in the political influence which a great 
newspaper gives him, or that Mr. Godfrey Isaacs has 
obtained control of most of the wireless communica- 
tions of the world simply for the miserly gratification 
of acquiring a fantastic fortune, seems to me wildly 
beside the mark. Dr. O’Brien’s explanation might 
conceivably apply to the early speculations of a finan- 
cier like Lord Beaverbrook, who was probably indif- 
ferent as to whether he made his money out of cement 
or real estate or baked beans, but even so it is a 
gratuitous assumption to say that his motive was 
avarice rather than political ambition. 

Dr. O’Brien appears to overlook the fact that under 
modern conditions money means power. His interpre- 
tation of the facts is at best applicable only to a certain 
class of capitalists, and it would probably apply to 
scarcely any of the most important capitalists in any 
country. It would be wildly untrue of Herr Stinnes. 
Still less, I am convinced, would it be true of a Jewish 
financier like Ballin, the founder of the Hamburg- 
Amerika line, or of Rathenau with his vast electrical 
trust spreading across Germany over half of Europe. 
Dr. O’Brien seems to me to do less than justice to the 
Jews, who are, whether for good or for evil, the real 
masters and dictators of modern capitalism in every 
highly-organised country. Whether there is or is not 
any actual world policy in Jewish finance is a question 
which only the Jewish financiers themselves can know 
or say. But Dr. O’Brien’s interpretation rules out ab- 
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solutely the theory (which to me personally seems the 
merest common-sense) that Jews, like Irishmen or 
members of any other race with a strong national con- 
sciousness, do dream and work mainly for the ad- 
vancement of Israel. Even if it is not true that any 
large proportion of Jewish capitalists have in the past 
striven to acquire wealth, and the international power 
that wealth brings, with the ideal of adding to and 
consolidating the power of Jewry in the world, I can- 
not believe that patriotic Jews will not sooner or later 
conceive the idea (which has surely been suggested to 
them often enough!) of forming an international asso- 
ciation of Jewish capitalists which should be ready at 
any time to mobilise all the vast power that is in the 
hands of the Jewish financiers, as the owners of so 
much of the world’s raw material, manufacturers and 
trade, in defence of Jewry wherever it may be attacked. 
And if such a policy of international co-operation does 
ever come into play, or if it does operate already, then 
Jewish nationalism will become, if it is not already, 
one of the supreme and determining forces in modern 
capitalism. 

With all deference to Dr. O’Brien’s mastery of the 
technicalities of the old usury laws, I would suggest 
that pure money-lending, as distinct from capitalist 
enterprise, is a vastly larger factor in modern eco- 
nomic life than Dr. O’Brien admits. ‘Indeed,’ he 
writes, ‘when properly understood, the usury law has 
very little bearing upon the modern controversy about 
capitalism, as it dealt with a narrowly limited class of 
transactions which are practically never found in the 
industrial world of to-day.’ How far the financial 
houses of the Middle Ages were capable of develop- 
ing into the modern banking trusts I do not know. 
But I find it hard to believe that the usury laws would 
not have been able to prevent the absolute dependence 
of all modern industry, and consequently of all the 
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people employed in it, upon the policy of the banks, 
Here also, I believe that Dr. O’Brien under-estimates 
the influence and the ability of the Jews, in refusing to 
recognise any motive other than the futile desire to 
accumulate wealth. 

It is perfectly true that if you examine the list of 
directors in any of the great joint stock banks, you will 
find that they consist almost entirely of very rich men, 
most of whom are no more Jews than is Mr. Reginald 
McKenna (who is, I suppose, by common consent the 
most outstanding figure in modern banking). It is no 
less true that only a small proportion of the vast 
wealth that has to be placed at a profit by the banks on 
behalf of their depositors belongs to Jews. But I be- 
lieve that anyone who is familiar with the inner work- 
ings of big finance would admit that by far the greater 
part of the money that is invested on short loans by 
the banks is in practice entrusted by them to Jews to 
place at profitable rates of investment. The supremacy 
of the Jew in all forms of finance—or as it used to be 
called money-lending—is absolutely unrivalled. By 
their amazing insight into the possibilities of profitable 
investment, by their imagination and their courage in 
risking their own money, by their tireless industry and 
concentration of purpose, by their vast range of know- 
ledge on all international affairs, and not least by their 
complete trustworthiness in such matters, the Jews 
have acquired a position in all the money markets of 
the world which only very exceptional men of other 
races can approach. 

In practice, the result of their industry and ability 
and knowledge is that the banking directorates, who 
are obliged to look for the best security and the highest 
returns in placing the money that is deposited with 
them, lend the bulk of it to Jewish financiers. So, if 
the Rothschilds or the Sterns or any of the other 
Jewish financiers in London come to one of the great 
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banks and ask for a short loan at seven per cent. to 
finance cargoes coming from Roumania or Singapore 
or Patagonia or Hudson Bay, and if the English tex- 
tile industries approach them on the same day with a 
similar request to finance their own industries at 64 
per cent., the banks under modern conditions have no 
alternative but to accept the higher bid made by the 
Jews. And so all modern industry, having become en- 
tirely dependent upon the availability of fluid capital, 
does in practice depend upon the use made by the 
banks of the money that is lent to them by the ordinary 
man with a banking account. Sheer money-lending is 
in fact absolutely essential to all modern capitalism. 
It may be that the usury laws of the Middle Ages 
could have been so modified as to make this modern 
system possible, but it is difficult to believe that it 
could have been so modified without abanding all con- 
demnation of usury. In any case it seems no exag- 
geration to say that the Reformation, by introducing 
the abolition of the usury laws, made it possible for 
modern economic life to become absolutely dependent 
upon usury. 

But while Dr. O’Brien appears to under-rate the ex- 
tent to which usury has become bound up with modern 
capitalism, it is true that these conditions could never 
have arisen without the operation of other vastly im- 
portant social tendencies which were the outcome of 
the Reformation and which he describes in his book. 
He shows first how the revolt against the moral 
authority of the Church had the inevitable result of 
destroying the more or less effective safeguards 
against avaricious exploitation of labour and of 
capital, which were still operative so long as auricular 
confession was a general social custom, and so long as 
the Church, with its clearly-defined code of social 
ethics, was able to enforce its penalties against those 
who offended against them. Dr. O’Brien quotes many 
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Protestant and other historians to show how the formal 
acceptance of individualism and the substitution of a 
chaotic religious sentimentalism for the solid authority 
of the Catholic teaching rapidly broke down all moral 
discipline. Still more interesting are the pages in 
which he traces the positive effects of Calvinism in 
making a virtue of what he describes as ‘intramundane 
asceticism,’ which is roughly the spirit of austere and 
industrious respectability. Dr. O’Brien has made a 
really valuable contribution to English economic 
theory in showing how deeply that spirit has affected 
the evolution of economic life in England since the 
Reformation. It was this Calvinistic attitude which 
impressed generation after generation, until it became 
a national tradition, with the conviction that poverty 
in itself is a disgraceful thing. The whole conflict be- 
tween Labour and Capital under modern conditions 
in England is misdirected because of this preposterous 
cult of material prosperity as the necessary symbol of 
honesty and self-respect. It has given the appearance 
of a virtue to avarice and miserliness among employers, 
and it has produced among the working classes a 
deeply-rooted conviction that poverty is a disgrace and 
that their demand for a general equality of wealth is 
the expression of a divinely-inspired discontent. 

Dr. O’Brien shows how modern Socialism, both as 
the natural reaction against the abuses of modern capi- 
talism, and as the attempt to find some supreme 
authority in social affairs to replace the former author- 
ity of the Church, is simply the reverse side of the 
same evolution from the Reformation principles. Cal- 
vinistic Protestantism, whether it produces the god of 
respectability among the rich or the god of socialism 
among the poor and the intellectuals, is in either case 
inspired by the same deep repugnance towards poverty. 
I remember hearing the typically Protestant Mr. 
Bernard Shaw declare at a public meeting that the 
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wicked selfishness of the middle classes had always 
misrepresented Christ’s teaching about the poor. 
When Christ said to his apostles, ‘The poor ye have 
always with you,’ His words were, according to Mr. 
Shaw, intended as a stern rebuke. ‘As for saying “the 
poor ye shall always have with you,”’ exclaimed Mr. 
Shaw, ‘no such blasphemy ever fell from the lips of 
God or man.’ 

Therein lies the whole difference between Protes- 
tant and Catholic economics. Dr. O’Brien has carried 
us considerably further towards the evolution of a de- 
finite body of Catholic economic theory in England 
by publishing this book. The Scotch manufacturer 
who complained to me the other day that both France 
and Ireland are full of magnificent economic possibi- 
lities, if the people would only allow company pro- 
moters to exploit their natural riches, was simply ex- 
pressing the fundamental divergence of view between 
a Protestant and a Catholic community. So long as 
they remain Catholic, neither Ireland nor France will 
ever provide fertile ground for capitalist exploitation, 
and the economists who live in and write about capi- 
talist countries will never be able to understand them. 
Equally, until England and the United States become 
Catholic, they will never shake off the tyranny of capi- 
talism. The rich will continue to grow more and more 
rich, and their poor will continue to dream of a State- 
owned and State-conducted society in which poverty 
will be unknown. For they have been brought up in 
a faith which teaches them that poverty is an evil and 
shameful thing in itself, and they have no Church 
which is able to insist that those who are rich shall 
live up to the responsibilities of their riches. And, 
being taught from their childhood that every man’s 
duty in life is to better his social position, and that no 
man must accept the dictation of any spiritual author- 
ity other than that of his own conscience, they will con- 
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tinue to be afflicted with the restlessness which pre- 
vents them from ever understanding that wealth can 
never mean happiness when every man is constantly 
striving to grow richer, or that far more happiness is to 
be found among the poor in a country where wealth is 
not pursued as the main object in life. And it is for- 
tunately only in countries where the life of all classes 
resolves itself into an incessant struggle to grow rich 
that international capitalism can ever take root, or the 
lives of all those who depend upon industry come to 
be at the mercy of the money-lenders. 


Denis Gwynn. 
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REVIEWS 


Tue Dream or Gerontius. By John Henry, afterwards Car- 
dinal Newman. With some words on the poem and its 
writer by W. F. P. Stockley. (Heath Cranton, 7/6 net). 

After years of imperfect recognition in a volume of poems, 
and many more years of popularity in the pockets of such pur- 
poseful readers as General Gordon and Sir Edward Elgar, New- 
man’s unique poem can now take a place of its own on the 
library shelf, since Professor Stockley has worthied it by an 
introduction and variant readings from the author’s own alter- 
natives. There are also useful and suggestive notes from New- 
man’s letters and sermons which constitute an Apologia for his 
spiritual life. It is well done, though now that it is done we 
can imagine one or two improvements. The introduction is 
annotated, but in one or two instances there are notes to the 
notes, which is donnish and over-solicitous. There is also a 
plethora of allusiveness which tastes slightly overdone, though 
the bulk of the comparison is highly useful and suggestive, 
notably where Professor Stockley shows the resemblance in the 
verse to the music of Comus, a point well and truly observed ; 
and again, his contrast between the keen insight, spiritual and 
psychical, of Newman, and the flat fatuity of Raymond and of 
Southey in such matters. All this good work is a little marred 
by the fact that the English of the Introduction is sinuous 
rather than flexible; ‘it bends too free,’ in the Lancashire 
phrase. All praise to those writers of English who would make 
the language more nimble and more graceful in its agility, but 
it has the defects of its qualities, its accidence is too simple for 
utter freedom, and we cannot have it both ways except at times 
in poetry, where a certain convention of Latinity may prevail, 
as Francis Thompson knew so well. 

This latest editor, and worthiest, of Gerontius adds value 
to high praise by withholding it where not fully due. For in- 
stance, in the Guardian Angel’s song, ‘O Lord, how wonder- 
ful,’ &c., he remarks how much it is below the level of the 
best achievements of Newman’s verse, and this is a short- 
coming which has pained us from early youth. But he is 
neither just nor helpful when he points out that the descrip- 
tions of the Choirs Angelical are better than the choirs them- 
selves. This is too much the sort of thing that profane Pro- 
fessors (not Mr. Stockley) are so fond of giving us. Those 
who win through literature to theology are not always com- 
petent to judge the work of him who through theology attains 
to literature, and Newman’s Hymns Angelical in ‘ Gerontius’ 
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are the highest high-water mark in English of ‘ austere and 
splendid adoration,’ for they sing things, not words. Modern 
poetry is in danger of prattling itself silly, and is not sufficiently 
concerned about the stuff of the mind; and Newman’s choirs 
of angelicals furnish a much-needed antidote. Their flight is 
lofty enough considering the weight they carry, and a great 
contrast to Shelley’s special manner, for he is nothing but 
wings and many-coloured vapour, or, to put it in dynamic terms, 
he is the engine-driver doing his run in record time because he 
comes away without the train. I enjoy Shelley’s verse, but I 
take care never to memorise it, for that would spoil the fun. 
As for Gerontius, I have read it at least thirty times, and I 
know most of it by heart, because it is not merely beautiful 
form almost abstract, but very high matter indeed in nearly a 
perfect form. 

If, as I hope, this edition of the Dream goes through many 
a reprint, I should much like Professor Stockley to discuss a 
varied reading of the last line in the hymn of the Angels of the 
Sacred Stair, beginning: ‘ Father Whose goodness none can 
know,’ &c. At present it runs: But he who saw him reel amid 
that solitary fight. This is a lapse indeed. The stately penta- 
meter suddenly starts jigging into totally unrelated ballad 
measure, and I cannot even now believe that Newman wrote it 
so. An older version has, if I mistake not, ‘ But he who saw 
Him reel in that victorious fight,’ or ‘in that most lonely 
fight.’ J. O’C. 


Tue SECRETS OF THE RELicious Lire. Revealed to a fervent 
Novice by her Spiritual Father, a member of the Soviety 
of Jesus. Translated from the French by Oliver Dolphin. 
(Burns, Oats and Washbourne, Ltd. 3/-). 

Any member of the Kensitite brotherhood who may be in- 
duced by the somewhat thrilling title of this little book to part 
with three shillings will meet with a sad disappointment, for 
the Secrets are nothing more or less than a pious and very 
excellent commentary on the Rules and Constitutions of the 
Society of Jesus. Although criginally printed so long ago as 
1646, the book has gone through four editions, and without 
doubt is destined still to effect much good, for the sound good 
sense permeating its ably translated pages will make a par- 
ticular appeal to those English-speaking readers, who meet it 
now for the first time. 

The reverend writers whose letters of approbation are pre- 
fixed tell us on one page that the book is ‘ pure cream’ and 
on the next that it is ‘full of meat.’ Their sentiments will be 
heartily endorsed, but for certain fastidious readers praise so 
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Reviews 


expressed may have the effect ascribed by the poet to less 
strong commendation. However, the public for which the 
book is intended has no doubt learnt to rise above such fas 
tidiousness, and so will unreservedly accept its counsels with 
the reverence and gratitude they deserve. 

A sentence on page 48 might with advantage have been 
included in the excisions found necessary in order to bring the 
work up to date. The unfortunate youth or maiden who, with 
the sole intention of ridding his or her family of a useless 
burden, resolved to leave the world, would experience no small 
difficulty nowadays in finding a refuge for their blighted life. 
It is not of such stuff that nuns and monks are made M.D. 


Memoir oF MoTHER Francis RapuakEL, O.S.D. (Augusta Theo- 
dosia Drane). With some of her Spiritual Notes and 
Letters. Edited by Rev. Father Bertrand Wilberforce, 
O.P. New Edition. (Longmans, Green and Co. 12/6 
net). 

Mother Francis Raphael holds a high place among the many 
great women given during the past century for the education 
of England’s daughters. She was born of English parents 
in 1823. The Romeward wave of the Oxford Movement landed 
her safely in the barque of Peter in 1850. Her religious voca- 
tion made itself felt, as so often happens, even before her con- 
version; and she had even a prophetic intuition of the Order 
which she was to join. At the name of the Third Order of St. 
Dominic, heard for the first time, she says, ‘ I thought I should 
have fainted. I burst into a profuse perspiration, and laid 
hold of the myrtle-tree to prevent myself from falling. I. . 
wrote down the name in my pocket-book, saying to myself, 
‘“‘ Some day I shall belong to the Third Order of St. Dominic.’’ ’ 
In 1852 she joined Mother Margaret Hallahan’s Congregation, 
of which she was herself elected Prioress Provincial in 1881. 
In spite of her busy life she found time to write some twenty 
or thirty books, and was so much of a contemplative that she 
could say of the manifold cares of her provincialate : ‘ They all 
seem a million miles away.’ Her virile intellect and rare 
mental powers (which made her free from all feminine petti- 
ness) and her gift for government and organisation, were 
supplemented by such commoner, but perhaps not lesser graces 
as strong commonsense, a warm womanly heart with a great 
capacity for friendship, and a keen sense of humour. She 
is a very interesting character as well as an example of holi- 
ness. 

The short biography, which forms rather more than a third 
of the book, is taken in part from an autobiographical sketch 
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which she wrote without any thought of publication, solely for 
the solace of a sick nun and close friend, who begged for it as 
the best tonic she could imagine. The Memoir is delightfully 
vivid and interesting. For the rest of the book, most readers 
will be more attracted by the letters than by the ‘ Thoughts 
suggested by certain Scripture Texts,’ which were probably 
chapter instructions to her nuns, and lose much in cold print, 
as does everything primarily intended to be spoken. There is 
much practical spiritual wisdom in her letters to her daughters, 
and in the ‘Short Notes for Instructions and Meditations’ 
which have been added to this third edition of the book. 

On p. 295 there is a small inaccuracy which is worth men- 
tioning because it is a not uncommon mistake. Mother Francis 
Raphael claims for her own form of religious life a union of 
action and contemplation such as, ‘ when attained, is declared 
by all authorities to be the most perfect of all,’ and on the 
following page she gives the washing of a cup as an example 
of a duty which may be made ‘a work flowing from the abund- 
ance of contemplation.” This seems to be a misunderstanding 
of the teaching of St. Thomas (Summa 2a, 2ae, Q. 188, Art. 6), 
who gives the highest place to religious orders devoted to 
teaching and preaching—which, he says, ‘are nearest to the 
episcopal perfection ’—the second to the purely contemplative, 
and the third to the active orders. ‘ It is better,’ he says, ‘to 
give to others the fruit of one’s contemplation than merely to 
contemplate.’ The washing of a cup may be done in the spirit 
of contemplation, but cannot be called the direct fruit thereof; 
and the same is true of teaching secular knowledge, which is 
as much ‘ outward occupation’ as the other works cited by St. 
Thomas as pertaining to the active life. It cannot be said of 
such knowledge that it ‘ proceeds from the fulness of contem- 
plation,’ neither is it immediately ‘ directed to the salvation of 
souls,’ as St. Thomas requires of the teaching to which he 
refers. M. B. 


Eucenics. By Valére Fallon, S.J. Translated by E. C. Mes- 
senger, Ph.D. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, pp. 62). 
Eugenics has of late acquired a certain measure of disre- 

pute, mainly on account of the exaggerations of some of its 

advocates. Father Fallon has, however, cleared the air of mis- 
understanding, and stated the aims of Eugenics in simple 
language. He supports the view that a science dealing with 
the conditions which make for the physical and moral perfec- 
tion of the human race is necessary and is furnished by 

Eugenics: he deals with the origin and development of the 

science, and shows how closely it is bound up with moral 
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science. He insists that its methods should be moral, and there- 
fore condemns the extreme measures which have been some- 
times advocated concerning the socially unfit. Apart from this 
he holds that from the moral point of view the aim of 
Eugenics is as praiseworthy as medicine. One of its main tasks 
should be the combating of Neo-Malthusianism. It may be 
added that the author is a member of the Eugenics Society of 
Belgium, the scope of which is mainly to collect information 
and distribute knowledge on lines which were originally fol- 
lowed in this country by Francis Galton. G. A. E. 


Curist AND Evotution. By the Rev. T. Slater, S.J. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. 5/-.) 


The title of his book hardly gives an adequate idea of its 
aim, which is, as the author intimates in his preface, to show 
that the Catholic Religion is not an evolution from pre-existing 
materials of other religious and philosophical systems, as certain 
modern students of comparative religion have essayed to prove ; 
but that it is an unique institution, founded by Jesus Christ. 
The first eleven chapters of the book deal directly with this 
thesis. The points of resemblance urged by supporters of the 
evolutionist theory, as applied to religion, between the Holy 
Eucharist and theophagy found in non-Christian religions, be- 
tween Christianity and Stoicism, between the cult of the Blessed 
Virgin and the worship of female deities in pagan lands, between 
the Church and Gnosticism, between the Gnostic conception of 
redemption and Christian Redemption, between the Passion, 
Death and Resurrection of our Saviour and certain pagan mys- 
teries,—are carefully considered and answered. The notion of 
Progress (a basic concept of the evolutionist theory) as taught 
by Christ and His Church and as conceived by Pagan Greeks 
and Romans, receives attention in chapter xi. The remaining 
three chapters are concerned with ‘ Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity,’ ‘ Patriotism ’ and ‘ Authority in Religion.’ These 
chapters, excellent in themselves and well deserving of careful 
study, do not appear to us to have an immediate connexion with 
the general thesis of the book. 

S. W. L. 


CHARLES DE FoucauL>D: HERMIT AND EXpLorerR. By René 
Bazin. Translated by Peter Keelan. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. 12/6). 


The original of this very important biography has already 
been adequately reviewed in Biackrriars (Vol. III, No. 28, 
July, 1922, p. 197). Of the translation it only remains to be 
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said that English readers incapable of reading French are under 
a debt of gratitude to the patient translator, who has made the 
inspiring story of Pére de Foucauld’s life accessible to them. 
This debt, however, would be considerably greater and much 
more widely acknowledged if the same translator had been con- 
tent to encourage someone more competent than himself to 
render M. Bazin’s delicate yet nervous workmanship more 
worthily into English. A mechanical word for word transla- 
tion such as has been attempted here becomes very undignified 
sometimes, and very unreadable at others. A simple test 
justifies this serious complaint. In BLackrriars Mrs. Reginald 
Balfour had occasion to translate several passages from M. 
Bazin’s work. We here set the first of these against the cor- 
responding passage in the translation under review : 


Mrs. REGINALD BALFouwrR. 


Men have seldom that in- 
tense devotion to the early 
education of children, nor that 
gift of instinct by which a 
mother is warned and put on 
her guard in time to correct 
her children’s faults. 


PETER KEELAN. 


Men do not often have that 
passionate application to the 
duties of primary education, 
nor that gift of divination 
which teaches (sic) mothers 
and prompts them to take 
alarm at the faults of their 





children and to correct them. 


The original reads: ‘Les hommes n’ont pas souvent cette 
application passionée aux devoirs de |’éducation premiére, ni ce 
don de divination qui instruisent vite les méres, et les portent 
a s’alarmer des defauts de l’enfant et a les corriger.’ 


There are, indeed, times when the translator takes liber- 
ties. But this is generally in order to translate some French 
literary idiom by a quite unworthy English conversational 
equivalent. There are several serious mistakes or misprints: 
for instance, in the very first sentence, the date of Pére de 
Foucauld’s birth is given as 1850 instead of 1858—to the sub- 
sequent confusion of the attentive reader. By way of compen- 
sation the translator corrects M. Bazin’s reference (surviving 
to the sixteenth thousand of the French edition) to the seven 
Beatitudes. 

It is painful to have to point out defects of this kind in a 
work that is obviously inspired by a humble and honest desire 
to serve. But neither M. Bazin, nor Pére de Foucauld, nor the 
English reading public, have been served as well by this trans- 
lation as they ought to be. 

J.B.R. 
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